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Just Between Ourselves 


Nm the beginning of a new vol- 
ume, the National Magazine re- 
verts to the pre-war price of $1.50 

a year or fifteen cent the copy. This is 

done with no sacrifice of the size or con- 
tent. At the same time, it offers special 
prices in books which may be purchased 

alone or in combination with a subscrip- 
tion to the National as the adjoining 
page testifies. Special emphasis is placed 
on the new book “Holiday Moods of the 

Year” which is just off the press and is 

really good reading. 


* * * ” * 


With the spring issue, we start off, as 
usual, the crisp comment by Joe Mitchell 
Chapple in his department “Affairs at 
Washington.” 

Exceptional interest will be aroused 
by the reading of “Pictures from a Life” 
which brings to light many hitherto un- 
known facts in the career of Clarence 
Hawkes, the blind author. 

Again George Faunce Whitcomb, in 
his inimitable style, brings us face to 
face with another outstanding character 
in the world of literature. In “The High 
Priestess of the Poetic Art,” he discusses 
the works of Fredericka Blankner. 

Koliang Yih, Chinese Consul-General, 
New York, gives us in his article, ““Two- 
Faced Japan” some interesting sidelights 
on the Sino-Japanese trouble in the 
orient. 

After a period of some years’ absence 
from the columns of the National Mag- 
azine, Horace E. Buker returns with an- 
other western story titled “Cowboy Be- 
have.” 

Adding a touch of humor to this issue 
is the story “Wanted: a Burglar” by 
Maitland Leroy Osborne. Betty’s insa- 
tiable passion for capturing burglars 
gets her into a very embarrassing situ- 
ation. 

“Once in Jeopardy,” a surprise story 
by George W. Mannix, Jr., leaves the 
reader with a feeling of awe at the un- 
usual turns of the wheels of justice. 

Captain William F. Fowler, in “What's 
in the Heart of America,” brings to the 
attention of the people some ways in 
which credit becomes a tyrant instead of 
a servant. 
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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 





4 HE picture of the President of the United 
States sitting peacefully at his fireside at 
Washington on a Sunday evening, talking col- 
loquially to approximately one hundred mil- 
lion Americans over the radio, was an im- 
pressive scene in the current of events in 
Washington, March, 1933. The directness of 
communication established between the Chief 
Executive and the people was almost uncanny. 
In an earnest conversational homelike chat, Franklin D. 
2o0sevelt was avisiting with millions of people. He told 
them frankly just what he was doing and why he was 
doing it. The bank holiday was at an end. Many hoard- 
ers and slackers had been routed; the assurances of sound 
banks and safe depositories for their money brought mil- 
lions of dollars out of hiding; the attempt to balk the 
President in the Democratic caucus, notwithstanding sol- 
emn pledges to abide by platform promises, was frus- 
trated. Patriotic cooperation by a goodly group of Re- 
publicans passed the Emergency Bill suggested by the 
President to meet the situation. Nearly one half of the 
votes in the Senate came from the opposition party. It 
was another evidence of the superb unity of the Ameri- 
can people when it comes to protecting the institutions 
that have taken one hundred and fifty- 
seven years to build up. The reaction of 
the American people in the bank holiday 
crisis was a puzzle to European critics. 
Some hastened to revise their notions upon 
arrival here to get their facts first hand. 
It is indicated that fiat money will not be 
needed as long as the people stand ready 
to back with all the resources of the gov- 
ernment their traditional standards of in- 
tegrity firmly implanted in the making of 
the Constitution, which Gladstone pro- 
nounced the greatest instrument of its 
kind that ever evolved from the mind of 
man. The President has an unusually 
pleasing and effective radio voice and is 
able to intone sincerity with his utter- 
ances. These incidents may complete a 
circuit of understanding between the Chief 
Executive and the people that will fore- 
warn Congress in any attempt to check 
needed legislation that may not quite suit 
their political plans. It may also sound 
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the doom of the political control of the country. Anyhow, 
when people went to the banks on the following Monday 
morning, a feeling pervaded the country that the turn of 
the tide was at hand. With it came an appreciation of 
banks as public institutions, indicating how unfounded 
was much popular fear concerning our tried and tested 
financial institutions. 


* * * * * 


HERE is-a charm-about my Washington hotel home, 

a charm that I cannot resist referring to now and 

then. In the spacious lobby, I have interviewed 
many eminent men amid an environment that seems 
homelike, inspiring a trend of thought that is not likely 
to be suggested in an official environment or in a “Caught 
on the fly” interview in the corridors. First of all, the 
Dodge Hotel has a real garden that indexes the seasons 
when Dame Nature is at her best. There is always a 
welcome of smiles and flowers hereabouts. It is one hotel 
in the country that has established a superior and su- 
perb service and no tipping permitted. It has demon- 
strated how much more the wayfaring traveler or tourist 
can enjoy himself freed from the necesisty of carrying 
a pocketful of change to tip every time the door is opened 
to receive a letter or package. The hat or 
coat is recovered from the check room 
without a ransom and all the services of 
a hotel are included. Miss Mary Lindsley, 
the manager, has long ago acquired fame 
as a hotel “man” in the real sense of the 
word, and has eliminated all of the formal- 
ity of a hostelry through her womanly 
housekeeping and homemaking intuitions. 
She has the faculty of making every guest 
feel welcome and of projecting her own 
charming personality through an efficient 
organization that carries out not only the 
letter but the spirit of the organization 
in providing everything that can be possib- 
ly thought of for the comfort and real 
pleasure of the guest welcomed at “Mine 
Inn.” Miss Lindsley also has charge of 
the Williamsburg Inn, a popular rendez- 
vous for tourists nearby in old Virginia 
ie who desire to glimpse the wonderful re- 
i production of one of the earliest settle- 
ments of the country. One reader of the 
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Hon. Josephus Daniels 
Former Secretary of Navy named as American Ambassador 
to Mexico 


National Magazine has written us that a visit to Wash- 
ington is not complete without enjoying the hospitality of 
the Dodge, the first large hotel ever managed by a woman, 
which carries on that spirit of homeliness and comfort so 
welcome to the wayfaring traveler. 


* * * * * 


IGHTS burning late on the second floor of the Treas- 

ury Department, through the classic pillars, recall 

a Saturday noon luncheon with the new Secretary 
of the Treasury, William H. Woodin, some years ago. The 
late Judge Gary was the host. After the coffee, conversa- 
tion drifted from politics and business to music. A thrill 
of discovery came to us when we realized that our com- 
panion was a composer of music. I had noted that when 
the conversation drifted that way, his eyes seemed to 
glow with enthusiasm. Then and there he brought out 
the fact that music was the most exacting of all the arts 
and sciences. On the back of an envelope, he drew five 
parallel lines, and demonstrated how every bar was an 
exact measurement and could only contain so many notes. 
He also added that the treble and bass cleffs must syn- 
chronize or there was neither harmony nor music. A 
patron of the opera and a student of music in symphonic 
forms, at that time, he had written several songs and 
meritorious musical compositions, including the popular 
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“Oriental Suite.” This incident concerning the present 
secretary of the Treasury, typifies the present situation. 
When his latest symphonic suite, “The Covered Wagon”, 
was recently given over the radio, another picture of the 
new Secretary of the Treasury came to mind. He had 
just witnessed the photoplay “The Covered Wagon” by 
my friend Emerson Hough whom I had known in the days 
in Iowa when the caravans of covered wagons crossed 
the prairies on to the west. One with the label, “To Kan- 
sas or Bust,” returned a few months later with the simple 
word, “Busted,” painted on the side. Emerson Hough 
had gathered the material from grandparents in the old 
home that gave to the world a classic in motion pictures 
that was the inspiration and title of a symphony com- 
posed by William Woodin. 


* * * * * 


HERE was a disappointment that George Bernard 

Shaw did not permit himself to be lionized at the 

National Capital by his myriad of admirers inside 
and outside of the official set. They were awaiting their 
cherished oracle to give an utterance in Washington that 
would jar things loose from tradition and precedent, but 
the crusader of unpopularity who it is said has inspired 
Senator Huey Long of Louisiana, elected to give only a 
few moments of his valuable time to a public meeting in 
New York on the day of his sailing for Liverpool. This 
marked the end of his tour around the world, which will 
naturally add much to the sum total of human intelligence 
as recorded by the facile pen of the writer who has won 
his goal of world fame popularity by writing and com- 
menting on the most unpopular way known in the range 
of authorship, 


* + * * x 


HEN Josephus Daniels was named as the new am- 
\ bassador to Mexico, it brought back memories of 
the days When as Secretary of the Navy in the 
Wilson administration, he was landing troops at Vera 
Cruz. Few men have been more prominent in Democratic 
party affairs than the editor of the Raleigh (N.C.) News. 
He began editing at 18 and at 21 was editor of a paper 
at the state capitol which became a power in state and 
national affairs. The Late Charles A. Dana of the New 
York Sun said that his name of Josephus was a distinc- 
tive asset — for 
none dared call 
him Joe. The sis- 
ter republic of 
Mexico is to be 
congratulated up- 
on having a man 
of the broad sym- 
pathies and ex- 
perience of Jo- 
sephus Daniels as 
the American 
representative. 
He will contin- 
ue the good work 
begun by the late 
Dwight Morrow, 
at a great person- 
al expense, 
in bringing the 
two neighbor re- 
publics closer to- 
gether in bonds 
of amity and 
good feeling. As 





George Bernard Shaw 
visiting U. S. A. for the first time 
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speaker, Ambassador Daniels is one of the foremost in 
the south. His gestures have the good old swing of 
stump-speaking days but what he says is straight to the 
point and is thoroughly understood no matter what race 
or tongue of the people he is addressing. 

a bo ok * * 


HE historical date of Paul Re- 

vere’s ride is celebrated as a holi- 

day every year in Massachusetts. 
On the 19th of April, 1775, Revere 
made his famous ride and the 
battle of Lexington was fought. 
It is called Patriot’s Day and 
Longfellow’s poem tells the story which is recited in 
American schools more than any other poem according 
to recent reports. An effort to make this day a national 
holiday by Daniel Webster failed when southern Con- 
gressmen in the exciting days of the controversy over 
slavery voted against the bill. 





* * * * * 


NE of the first Ambassadorial appointments made 
() by the new administration was that of Isidor Straus 

of New York. He was chosen for the important 
post at Havana, Cuba. For some years, Mr. Straus, who 
is the head of Macy & Co. stores, New York, has taken 
an active part in public affairs and politics in the Empire 
State. Counted one of the original Roosevelt men, his 
party friends feel that he has well-earned and merited 
the honor. He is one more member of the New York 
Advertising Club—following Hon. Wm. H. Woodin’s ap- 
pointment to the cabinet—to be honored by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Straus graduated from Harvard in 1893 
and is a member of the Board of Overseers of this first 
college established in America. Hs has long been a stu- 
dent of economics and commerce and will bring to the 
American diplomatic corps a scholarly as well as capable 
and practical representation. 


ue ba * a * 


r4~ HERE is always an interest among newspaper cor- 
| respondents in Washington as to the “source of 
news.” This does not mean alone the person but the 
place. When the news came from Senator Kendrick in 
the Senate office building that former Gov. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross was to be appointed Asst. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, it was the 
voice of Wyom- 
ing speaking in 
appreciation of 
this honor be- 
stowed upon one 
of her daughters 
from the state 
that first adopted 
woman suffrage 
and to elect a 
woman governor. 


i M we 


VISIT to 
A the Copy- 

right De- 
partment in the 
Library of Con- 
gress reveals a 
statesmanlike a- 
chievement of 





Hon. Isidor Straus 
New American Ambassador to Cuba 


Victor Herbert. There 
is recorded the protec- 
tion given to musica! 
composers for their work 
as performed on _ the 
radio. Mr. Herbert was 
one of the first to catch 
the real vision of the fu- 
ture of radio. I was with 
him in Washington on a 
hot day when he was ca 1- 
ing on senators and con- 
gressmen and President 
Coolidge in support of 
the bill that first provided 
copyright protection for 
the composers on all mu- 
sic given out on the a'r. 
Soon after I first kegon 
work on “Heart Songs,” 
Victor Herbert joined 
me and signed hundreds 
of awards made out of 
thousands who sent in 
their favorite songs. “These contributions prove that 
the people still love melody,” he commented, going over 
the collection. The late George W. Chadwick, Director 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, was with us 
at the time and he then proclaimed Herbert’s music the 
most popular of the day and insisted that he composed 
without compromising his conscience as a true musician. 





U. S. Senator John Kendrick 
of Wyoming 


% * * * og 





Miss Mary Lindsley 
Manager of the Dodge Hotel in Washington 
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The Floral Symphony of Springtime 


nue, Boston, typify the devotion of 

this old New England city to horti- 
culture and music. Opposite Symphony 
Hall is a building occupied exclusively by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
the oldest organization of its kind in the 
country. A visit to this building tells a 
story of New England’s cultural instincts, 
based upon the production of the soil as a 
primary source of beauty and the real com- 
forts of life. 

This stately temple devoted to growing 
vegetation contains the largest library on 
horticulture in the world. 

In the spacious corridor atop are fine 
portraits in oil of the succeeding presidents 
dating back over one hundred years, and 
including representatives of many of the 
old and well-known families descended from 
the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers. 

The atmosphere of this forum of plant- 
life activities interests and inspires all sorts 
and conditions of people in a concentration 
of thought and plans for the gardens and 
fields of Massachusetts, that has resulted in 
a series of sixty-two famous flower shows 
in Boston. 

From New England has come an initia- 
tive that has been of supreme benefit to the 
nation in stimulating industry and thrift. 

Yankee ingenuity mastered the handi- 
caps of rocky soil and climatic conditions 
with the same success that attended the me- 
chanical and inventive genius. 

From the Bay State came Luther Bur- 
bank, the wizard and greatest genius in 


"Toe buildings on Massachusetts Ave- 





plant life that the world has pro- 
duced. The early experiences of 
the farm lad at Lancaster who 
devoted himself to a study of 
plant life, resulted in the Bur- 
bank potato raised and consumed 
all over the world, giving the 
tuber from the land of Incas in 
Peru it proper place as a food 
product. 

When I was with him during 
those last days at Santa Rosa, 
California, he said that the 
foundation of his success was 
laid in his native state of Massa- 
chusetts. At that time he was 
in the zenith of his fame. 

Visitors from all parts of the 
world gathered to gaze upon the 
evolving miraculous experiments 
that had resulted in the seedless 
grapes, and the stoneless prunes 
which added much to fruit con- 
sumption. The boyhood vacation 
days on the sands of Cape 
Cod were remembered when he tamed the 
prickly cactus into an edible food for cattle 
of the desert. 

Despite the floral triumphs of his Shasta 
daisy, October purple and gigantic forms 
of Amaryllis and fragrant callas, his heart 
was practically set on evolving varieties of 
fruits, grasses, grains and vegetables, that 
might add to the revenue of a tiller of the 
soil. A practical Yankee to the last was 
Luther Burbank. 

Somehow the Flower Show recently held 
in Boston impressed me more than the 
fiestas and flower festivals I have witnessed 
in Italy and on the Riviera, in California 
and Florida. Here the blossoms were not 
trampled upon and promiscuously thrown 
about in a manifestation of mere personal 
joy, but approached in the spirit of a rev- 
erence inspired in this incomparable pan- 
orama of beauty in living colors of leaf 
and grass, shrub and tree, viewed while 
birds were carolling a welcome to spring. 

There is something so personal in flowers 
with their associations that the unfolding 
blossoms seem to open up vivid pages of 
memory. 


PICKING up an old singing book back of 
the Steinway in the Attic this morning, 
recalled the time I attended Children’s Day 
exercises at Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. 
In the pulpit Henry Ward Beecher took 
the flowers in his hand and told us that they 
were “the sweetest thing God ever made and 
forgot to put a soul into.” 
When a flower holds up its head and 


The Incomparable Panorama of Beauty 
in Living Colors of Leaf and Grass, 
Shrub and Tree, Heralds the Ar- 
rival of the Spring Anew 


looks at you, it brings a pleasant smile re- 
flecting that secret sense of the goodness 
of a heavenly Maker. It has been found 
that working among flowers mellows crim- 
inal impulses among prisoners and curbs 
the sinister forces of evil in an open cab- 
inet. 

How like a homecoming is the perennial 
appearance of flowers. We may have a spe- 
cial favorite, but every flower seems to have 
a smiling welcome at all seasons. 

From the modest violet to the blazing 
sunflower have been chosen the floral insig- 
nia of various states, but when we hear the 
wedding bells and witness occasion of su- 
preme human happiness, we cannot think 
of the family reunion as complete unless 
we have the rose which includes in her royal 
family the title “American Beauty” and ap- 
peals alike to the deepest emotions of youth 
or age. 

More labor and thought have been lav- 
ished on the cultivation of roses than any 
other flower. 

In one of your old books you have doubt- 
less come across some flower pressed be- 
tween the leaves gathered on some occasion 
that brings an endearing thought, as ex- 
pressed by an unknown poet in “Heart 
Throbs”’: 


I found them in a book last night, 
These withered violets; 

A token of that early love 
That no man e’er forgets. 

Pressed carefully between the leaves, 
They keep their color still. 

I cannot look at them today 
Without an old-time thrill. 


Ah me, what tricks does memory play! 
The passing years have fled, 

And hopes that lived in vigor once, 
Alas! have long been dead. 

And this is all that I can say 
When all is said and done, 

Those flowers remind me of some gir!— 
I wish I knew which one! 


These verses recall the one little flower 
that we must not overlook. It signifies true 
love. It is the forget-me-not, that carries 
a heart throb in its very name. It is the 
one flower we often talk about, but is 
strangely enough forgotten in the spectac- 
ular riot of beauty and color in the floral 
album. 

Somehow I heard in the cadence of the 
forget-me-not the messages of flowers this 
week. People of every age have attributed 
meanings to certain flowers. The Greeks 
used flowers as types of everything private 
or public ,and the Romans had an extensive 
flower language, which was revived in the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages by gallant 
knights and fair ladies. 
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The floral symbols remain unchanged in 
our time. The queenly rose is love, apple 
blossom admiration, buttercup typifies 
wealth, the camelia innate worth, the daffo- 
dil unrequited love, daisy simplicity, dande- 
lion a coquette, the fern sincerity, the violet 
modesty, yellow tulip hopeless love, tuber 
rose bereavement, sweet William gallantry, 
orange blossom marriage, honeysuckle 
friendship, hollyhock ambition, poppy obliv- 
ion, primrose early youth, pansy thoughtful- 
ness, lotus forgetfulness, the lily purity, 
the heather loneliness, the myrtle wedded 
bliss, oak leaf patriotism, palm leaf victory, 
narcissus vanity, the four-leafed clover good 
luck, goldenrod encouragement, heliotrope 
devotion, hyacinth sorrow, and the ivy 
trustfulness and good faith. 


wat more eloquent expression of hu- 
man emotions can we find than in the 
symbols of flowers that continue on through 
the centuries, the cheery companion of 
Mother Nature. 

Browsing about one of the haunts of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes on Cape Cod last 
year, I came upon the site of an old barn, 
beside which I could picture “The One- 
Horse Shay” that he immortalized in verse. 
The foundations were covered with vines 
and circled with blossoms, but what im- 
pressed me most was the brave old lilac bush 
which had courageously resisted storms and 
neglect and bloomed each springtime, per- 
sisting in preserving memories of long ago. 
Around the old abandoned farms in New 
England I have found the lilac bush, planted 
and nurtured with loving care by the lonely 
farmer’s wife in past years, continuing on 
with its welcome to the home. 

After a great operatic triumph I had a 
chat with Geraldine Farrar, the prima don- 
na. In that great moment after her debut 
at the Royal Opera in Berlin, she was think- 
ing of the folks in Melrose. The flowers in 
the room brought to her thoughts of the 
flowers in the garden when she dreamed of 
singing Marguerite in Faust. 

In the aura of her success she said, ““Now 
I am ready to give you my favorite poem 
suggested by the flowers. The verses were 
written by Heinrich Heine, as he lay dying 
on what he bravely called ‘his mattress 
grave.” Where is there anything more 
heart-touching than ‘Thou art so like a 
flower’. The simplicity and lyrical charm 
of the lines fascinated me when I first heard 
them and have lured many eminent com- 
posers in an ambition to preserve this poem 
in a song.” 


Thou art, even as a flower is, 
So gentle and pure and fair, 

I gaze upon thee and sadness 
Comes over my heart unaware. 


I feel as though I should lay, sweet, 
My hands on thy head with a prayer, 
That God may keep thee always, sweet, 
As gentle and pure and fair. 


[X a few days the Public Gardens in Bos- 
ton will be ablaze with color, indicating 
that the influence of the early pioneers, in 
their devotion to this horticulture society, 
builded better than they knew. They early 
recognized that in the work of the fields they 
were indeed true partners with God, in not 
only providing for sustenance, but also flow- 


ers to feed the innate craving of the soul 
for a contact of God’s most beauteous gifts 
—the flowers, vines and shrubs. 

Year after year, Boston enjoys this great 
floral symphony in the flower show, provid- 
ing a music that blends with the early rob- 
ins, heralding the hopeful days of spring- 
time. 


To every human heart in whatever sta- 
tion of life, high or low, rich or poor, flow- 
ers continue as the inspiration of friend- 
liness and fellowship, established on the 
basis of the Magna Charta and the Declara- 
tion of Independence which formulated and 
secured for human kind the freedom sug- 
gested in the open fields and full enjoyment 
of the beauties and liberties of life. All 
this is emblematic of the flowers which all 
the world loves but does not seem to fully 
understand in these enlightened times when 
applied to the relations between human be- 
ings as nations or as neighbors. 


UR own Boston Horticultural Society 

is the oldest horticultural society in 

the country, but has maintained the spirit 

of perennial youth, surpassing many of the 

later organizatiors of its kind. It is not an 

association of the wealthy, for the member- 
ship fee is only two dollars a year. 


The historic walls of this old hall have 
witnessed many impressive events and great 
gatherings of people, brilliant and spectacu- 
lar, but never have I Icoked upon any oc- 
casion here that thrilled me more than my 
walk in this matchless garden of flowers on 
a March morning. 


School children en masse, in classes and 
groups, including scores of boys and girls, 
were there with beaming faces, wandering 
about looking at these marvels of Nature. 
They suggested the buds of humanity un- 
folding under the inspiration of this oppor- 
tunity to share the joys and beauties of 
these trophies of smiling Nature. 

With this procession of youth were many 
elders, some even in wheel chairs, enjoying 
a glimpse of this bit of heaven. 


Here were all that love, with bounteous 
and thoughtful care and even wealth, could 
provide in the way of floral triumphs. The 
exotic orchid, recalling scenes that I had 
wit-essed in Guatemala, with mountains 
covered with brilliant colors of the air 
plants on the banks of Rio Dulce, was con- 
trasted with scenes of the northland where 
the trim and tiny arbutus greets one in the 
somber shadows of pine and cedar. 


A glimpse of cactus growing in a desert 
plot indicated what might be done and has 
been done on the sandy shores of Cape Cod. 
The inviting doorway nook of the Cape Ann 
Garden Club, the village streets provided by 
the Garden Clubs, made me think of the 
picture associated with my first memory of 
flowers. It was a lowly yellow dandelion 
which I carried to Mother from the lawn— 
but to the lisping child—beautiful—a flow- 
er. 


That glimpse of the woodland and wild 
flower garden from Sudbury reflected a pic- 
ture of the homes of the embattled farmers 
in ’76. The balconies were ablaze with a 
riot of carnations of every hue, with those 
superb shadow box exhibits. 
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SINGLE bouquet from many exhibi- 

tors in separate booths with attractive 
background shone forth like rare gems in 
a velvet case. 

The floral cup of springtime was recalled 
with a toast to the remembrance of Tulip 
time; the jonquils, the first harbinger of : 
spring, and the veritable shower of blos- 
soming acacia trees on the stage; the cro- 
cus and yellow lilies seemed to indicate to ' 
me that the dominant color was yellow, a 
symbol of the sunrise and sunshine. It 
brought forth recollections of the yellow 
rose, my mother’s favorite flower, which 
bloomed beneath her window and provided 
the garland with which we crowned her 
queen of Junetime on father’s birthday, for 
there was a romance associated with the 
yellow rose which was placed in her hand 
for that long last rest. 

Delicate mantles of purple blossoms 
seemed to blend perfectly with the glow of 
the yellow—the color of hope—and gave the 
scene a touch of the royalty of flowers. 
Everyone of the prismatic hues of the rain- 
bow was represented in living plants and 
blossoms, responding to each individual’s 
varied taste in a favorite blend of colors. 
It was indeed a symphony of floral beauty, 
in every blossom, leaf and limb seemed to 
be playing its part in Nature’s imperial or- 
chestra here'ding springtime, with the mu- 
sic of Mendelssohn’s Spring Song that does 
not require words. 

A composite of the glory of flower, tree, 
grass and shrub, appearing at every season 
of the year—almost every day of the year 
— was presented in living reality within 
these historic walls, protecting them from 
the chilly March blasts without. 


The plot of grass in the center was a 
gem of glorified verdure. Even the moods 
of memories awakened to run the gamut of 
personal emotions. 


From hothouse to open field, it was a 
cyclopedic sweep of botanic triumph. It 
recalled the days when our New England 
school teacher took us boys and girls far 
afield to classify the flowers. Youth’s fancy 
turned lightly that day to light fancies and 
other thoughts than flowers, with dark eyes, 
brown eyes and blue eyes, exchanging shy 
glances when it was thought no one was 
observing. 

The heart universal blesses flowers; they 
appear at the christening, glorify the nup- 
tials at the marriage altar, brighten home, 
church and school with a radiance that can- 
not be described in words, and it is flowers 
alone that typify tender and eternal re- 
membrance in the last farewell. 


As the curtain of winter is drawn, we 
find in the words of the late poet laureate 
of England, Robert Bridges, a verse that 
seems a fitting finale for our flower carnival 
today, which has brought to me the sweet 
fragrance of friendliness in our sweet com- 
munion with flowers: 


Beneath the crisp and wintry carpet hid 
A million buds but stay their blossoming 
And trustful birds have built their nests 
amid + Mae 
The shuddering boughs, and only wait t 


sing 
Till one soft shower from the south shall 


i 
And hither tempt the pilgrim steps of 
Spring. 








The National Magazine 


“Romances from the Old T'estament”’ 


The Stories of the Bible by the Late Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston University 
That First Appeared in the National Magazine Many Years Ago 
1s Now Published in Book Form 


by FLORENCE E. WHITTIER 


The Abingdon Press, New York City, 1932, 171 pp., $1.50 


ACK in 1901 there appeared in the 
B National Magazine “a remarkable se- 

ries of ‘Old Testament Romances,’ ” 
to quote from the editorial announcement 
in the publisher’s department of that peri- 
odical, then in its thirteenth volume and 
seventh year. “These sketches, prepared 
by Dallas Lore Sharp, have attracted wide- 
spread attention, and again let us Suggest 
that those who purchase the National Mag- 
azine at newsstands order in advance, as 
no second editions can be printed, and it is 
difficult to supply back numbers.” This 
was almost a prophecy, for, three years 
later, fire wrecked the National’s plant at 
41 West First Street, Boston, and even the 
editor’s own files were destroyed. 

Fortunately, the Boston Public Library 
has preserved intact, to this day, a file of 
the National Magazine containing these and 
other early writing of the youthful Dallas 
Lore Sharp. However, except for the oc- 
casional research student, this particular 
series of articles has been unavailable to 
the host of faithful friends and readers of 
Dallas Lore Sharp who have followed his 
later literary work. 

Fortunately again, the Abingdon Press 
now preserves for posterity and introduces 
to another generation in the more easily 
available form of a newly published volume 
these “Romances from the Old Testament.” 

Here are found some of the familiar he- 
roes and heroines and some less familiar 
characters. All twelve of these biblical ro- 
mances, selected with a thought as to their 
continuity and balance, gain new power in 
the vigorous, imaginative and reverent 
treatment accorded them by a sincere Bible 
Student, whose pen vibrated to the enthu- 
siasm of his own flaming faith. Professor 
Sharp not merely rewrote these thrice-told 
tales of Hebrew history, but he discovered 
therein the human values, overlooked by 
too many theologians. He read between 
the lines, interpolated the knowledge ac- 
quired by scholars through centuries of 
biblical research, and ‘set each story apart 
in its own dramatic frame. The result is 
drama quite as much as romance, the lat- 
ter word being used in its meaning as a 
tale of adventure. 

As human dramas, the universal themes 
of Hagar, Rebecca, Joseph, Rahab, the 
daughter of Jephthah, Samson and Deli- 
lah, Abigail, Jonathan and David, the Maid 
of Shunem, Athaliah, Hadassah and Ruth 
and Naomi are graphically interpreted 
against a picturesque background visual- 





The Late Dallas Lore Sharp 
', School of Theology, ’99, College of 
Liberal Arts Faculty 1899-1929 


ized from the combined sources of biblical, 
historical and legendary research, and fired 
with religious fervor. The dramatizations 
are poignantly effective in “The Dreamer” 
and “Hadassah” in which Joseph and Mor- 
decai tell the stories in the first person. 


S sermons, these are no mere essays but 

eloquent appeals to the loftiest in hu- 
man nature, clear character analyses point- 
ing their own moral without preachment 
on the part of the preacher-writer. 

As literature, these “Romances from the 
Old Testament” are prose poems, rhythmic, 
sweeping, sonorous, searching, sympathetic, 
beautiful in their clarity and word sim- 
plicity, early evidence of the musical Eng- 
lish for which Dallas Lore Sharp was bound 
to become famous. 


By the very charm of these tales as re- 
told by Professor Sharp, the non-Bible 
reader is beguiled into opening the Book 
to compare the original scriptural and these 
interpretive versions. This is exactly what 
Professor Sharp would have the reader do, 
the purpose behind “Romances from the 
Old Testament”, in which the old is made 
new and the new interpreted in relation to 
the old. 


The Bible as the world’s greatest piece 
of literature was a life-long doctrine of 
Professor Sharp’s, emphasized alike in his 
academic teaching, in his domestic life and 
in his philosophy as expressed in his writ- 
ings and on the lecture platform. The Bible 
as a source book of religious teaching was 
equally his inspiration. 

While he was a student at the Boston 
University School of Theology, the National 
Magazine had published (1896-97) ) a com- 
panion series of eighteen articles entitled 
“Christ and His Time.” Perhaps the im- 
petus of revival will result in this New 
Testament sequel being published now in 
book form following “Romances from the 
Old Testament.” As a logical sequel to 
the present Old Testament volume, his 
poetical prose version of the story of 
Christ would be welcomed alike by church 
and lay readers. 

These Old Testament gems, following the 

inspirational instruction he had _ received 
from those two great teachers, Professor 
3orden P. Bowne and Professor Hinckley 
G. Mitchell at Boston University School of 
Theology, are early justification of their 
faith in the ability of the young Methodist 
who came out of New Jersey Quaker stock, 
and testimonials too of the young author’s 
faith in God. It is unnecessary to say that 
there is no suggestion of denominationalism 
in a book of this kind. It will find readers 
amorg Christians and Hebrews alike. 


ROM a series of five romances an- 

nounced by the National Magazine, these 
sketches finally made a total of twelve, the 
same number as is now reproduced in book 
form for the first time. The order has 
been slightly changed, being practically 
chronological, as would seem logical. 

The year 1901, when the Old Testament 
romances were first serialized, was an im- 
portant milestone in the literary career of 
the youthful Reverend Dallas Lore Sharp, 
A.B., Brown University, ’95, S.T.B., Bos- 
ton University, 99, then assistant librar- 
ian and instructor in English at Boston 
University College of Liberal Arts. Dur- 
ing that year appeared his first book, “Wild 
Life Near Home.” His home was then on 
Beacon Hill, and’ later that year with Mrs. 
Sharp and two sozs, took place the exodus 
from Boston to Hingham, thereafter to 
be better known because of the home atop 
Mullein Hill. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Tested Plan of Human Engineering 


Arthur F. Sheldon, the Founder of Sheldon School, Insists That Ethics 
Supplementing Physical and Mental Power 1s a Vital Necessity to 
Restore Confidence and Butld a Stable Economic Structure 


forehead, blue eyes, kindly smile and 

a soft voice, was speaking to a large 
group of business men. They were drink- 
ing in every word and phrase, with eyes 
focused and ears intent, catching the dy- 
namic force of the simple but startling ideas 
expressed. They seemed new and yet 
touched the familiar consciousness of 
everyone present. It was a Rotary meet- 
ing in the early days, when Paul Harris, 
the founder, was carrying on the crusade 
for fellowship, enthusing the average 
man in all the widely varied business and 
professional vocations toward putting 
into concrete action the latent idealism 
that exists in every human being. 

From the brain of the speaker at this 
meeting, Arthur F. Sheldon, evolved the 
famed motto of Rotary, “He profits most 
who serves best.” The crystallization of 
this phrase was not an expression of sud- 
den impulse; it was the voice of inspira- 
tion that had come from one who intim- 
ately studied his book of life through hu- 
man contacts. 

Since that time the name of Arthur 
Frederick Sheldon has become known the 
wide world over as a business philosopher 
who has adapted his plans of salesman- 
ship to the swift-moving changes of the 
times. 

After his graduation from the high 
school at Vernon, Michigan, in 1885, he 
taught district school at the age of eigh- 
teen, and studied along with his boys 
and girls to develop that something in 
them that was not listed in the curricu- 
lum. At nineteen he broadened his con- 
tacts in the farm community by becoming 
a book salesman and learned how to turn 
doorknobs where he studied the unfolding 
book of human nature day by day through 
people. Through this direct method he 
sold many books and paid for his education, 
graduating from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1892. Returning to his first love— 
books—he became associated with the Wer- 
ner Company. Through these years of in- 
tense observation, he was training sales- 
men to meet and sell people effectively. In 
the whirl of practical demonstration of 
gathering information he coordinated the 
facts with observation into an intelligent 
plan of salesmanship. 

The Sheldon Publishing Company organ- 
ized in 1899 marks the beginning of a real 
serious study of modern salesmanship. As 
president of the Sheldon School, the district 
school teacher of Michigan developed into 
an inspiring instructor of many of the lead- 
ing men in business, professional and indus- 
trial life. Their personal tributes to Ar- 


A TALL man with large head, broad 


thur Sheldon would have made a statesman 
envious. 

The records of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces reveal some of the results. Six- 
ty-five percent of the millions of American 
soldiers in the World War registered their 
vocation as “salesman.” With some of them 





Arthur Frederick Sheldon 
Founder of Sheldon School 


it doubtless indicated an ambition rather 
than an achievement, but it proved that the 
United States is salesminded. 


oy his writing, books and teaching, Mr. 
Sheldon seemed to extract from the con- 
fused mass the simple fundamental motivat- 
ing principles and apply them. 

Early in his career, the late Elbert Hub- 
bard paid him this well-deserved and pro- 
phetic tribute: 


“An immortal from Seattle writes me, 
asking what I think of Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon of Chicago. So this is what I 
think of Sheldon: 

“He is a man of big brain calibre, big 
heart, big hopes, great faith. 

“Sheldon has blessed and benefited the 
world, and is making this earth a more 
fitting place for a gentleman to live in. 
He has shown us the relationship of ethics 
to business and religion to life and made 
salesmanship a science. 

“He has been a strong faetor in usher- 
ing out the age of barter and the customs 
of booth and bazaar, and revea'ed to us 
that business is worthy of the highest tal- 


ent that can be brought to bear upon it. 

“There are men who yet use the word 
‘commercial’ as an epithet; but, thanks to 
Sheldon, their number is growing small. 

“Sheldon’s philosophy makes a man 
proud of his business, and moreover, 
rightly understood and practiced, it gives 
a man a business to be proud of.’ 

The all-comprehensive and _ well-de- 
served tribute of Elbert Hubbard has 
been more than confirmed in the light of 
Mr. Sheldon’s later achievements. In 
thought and spirit it has been reiterated 
by thousands of eminent successful lead- 
ers who recognized the necessity of de- 
veloping themselves and their everyday 
work on the fundamental principles so 
impressively emphasized by Mr. Sheldon. 


STILL active in that intensive thought 
and action characteristic of his ca- 
reer, Mr. Sheldon recently delivered an 
address indicating that he remains an 
outstanding apostle of the doctrine of 
Service. The word used in the sense of 
usefulness is applied to all of life’s re- 
lationships. “Service,” says Mr. Sheldon, 
“is destined to become the solution of 
economic recovery. The-age-old enemy 
of service known as selfishness has been 
the cancer eating at the vitals of our 
economic system for many years past 
which has resulted in its breakdown.” 

There was a hopeful light in his eye 
as he continued: 

“The United States is going to come 

back; the boil had to come to a head. 
Lancing a boil hurts some, but it lets 
the poison out.” 
The following interview was given under 
the influence of the smiling sun of Florida, 
among the flowers and singing birds, an 
environment that suggested the new condi- 
tions that might be hoped for after this 
world-wide winter or era of discontent. His 
words were indeed made glorious by the sun 
of fair Florida: 

“Just what do you mean by the term, 
‘the Principle of Service’?” 

“I mean just this: A law is an estab- 
lished rule, which means a rule that is 
fixed and certain and universal in its ap- 
plication. A man-made law is a fixed and 
certain rule, established by man. A na- 
tural law of successful human activity is 
a rule that is fixed and certain but estab- 
lished by the Highest Authority in the 
Universe. This ‘highest authority’ is vari- 
ously termed by various people. The ma- 
terialist calls it ‘Nature’; the religionist 
calls it ‘God’. 

“All laws are rules but of course all 
rules are not laws. Just so all principles 
are laws but all laws are not principles. 
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To rise to the plane of a principle a law 
must be primordial; that is, to say it 
must be fundamental—basic—essential to 
the existence of all other laws. To become 
a principle a law must be to other laws 
what the ocean is to other waters—the 
source from which they rise and the reser- 
voir to which they finally return. While 
there are many natural laws of success- 
ful human activity, there is but one prin- 
ciple and that one principle is Service, 
using the term ‘service’, however, In the 
sense of Usefulness. 

“Traced back to the first link in the 
chain of cause and effect, to which life 
resolves itself, there is just one reason 
why any government, any economic S8ys- 
tem, any institution or any individual has 
any right to take up any room on this 
planet; namely, his, her or its usefulness 
to human society. 

“The money one makes and all other 
forms of reward, physical, mental and 
spiritual, are the pay the individual or 
institution gets for the service it renders. 

“Service or usefulness is the cause 
while all forms of deserved reward are 
effects. , 

“Granted that reward is the end in view, 
the means to the end is the service really 
rendered, Vivicanonda said, ‘When the 
end in view is clearly determined then 
the means to the end is more important 
than the end itself.’ And the same wise 
man said, “Take care of causes and effects 
will take care of themselves,’ and so this 
then is what I mean when I use the term, 
‘The Principle of Service’, and it does seem 
to me that he uses language loosely who 
speaks of ‘principles’ of success. 

“Success is the progressive realization of 
any worthy ideal and it is founded upon 
one Principle, to which there are re- 
lated many natural laws. Let anyone cen- 
ter his efforts in every way within his 
power upon the improvement of his use- 
fulness and he is started on the road to 
the progressive realization of his ideal, 
provided that ideal is worthy. 

“IT hear that your latest production in 
the field of business science is entitled “Hu- 
man Engineering’. What do you mean by 

term?” 
Wel, the best definition with which I 

m acquainted of electrical engineering 1s 
this: It’s the science and the art of the de- 
velopment, conservation, control and wise 
use of electrical energy, functioning in 
light, heat and power. : 

“Just so Human Engineering 1s the sci- 
ence and the art of the development, con- 
servation, control and wise use of Human 
energy, functioning in creative and con- 
structive man-power.” 

“Aren’t our public schools and colleges 
and universities taking care of that?” 

“Yes, to a certain degree. It is a good 
thing to be gratified but it is a dangerous 
thing to be satisfied and there are many 
millions today who have given the matter 
any thought who are not at all satisfied 
with what our school system is accomplish- 
ing in the way of development of man- 
power.” 

“What in your judgment is the matter 
with our school system?” 

“Your question is too sweeping to ade- 


quately answer in one interview but possi- 
bly the fundamental weakness is the fact 
that the ancient false belief still lingers— 
that the words ‘education’ and ‘instruc- 
tion’ are synonomous. That is to say, many, 
and among them are teachers, falsely be- 
lieve that if any given individual passes 
enough examinations on enough subjects 
to graduate from a high school or espec- 
ially to get a degree at a university, he 
therefore has an education or is an edu- 
cated individual. The day is coming when 
all educators will see clearly the fact that 
anyone can pack his head with knowledge 
until ‘kingdom comes’, even with the high- 
est known laws of higher mathematics, lan- 
guages and the physical sciences and with 
knowledge of art and literature and all the 
rest of the cultural studies and graduate as 
ignorant as a hottentot of the natural laws. 
He may even finish his scholastic training 
governing successful human relationships. 
without any conception of the fact of the 
‘how’ of the development of his mental, 
physical and spiritual energies. 

“It is as plain as day if we will only con- 
sider the following facts: First, the Latin 
roots from which the verb ‘to educate’ 
spring literally mean to educe, which means 
to draw out, and this of course means to 
develop. 


“Education is the progressive develop- 
ment of the whole man to the end of en- 
abling him to fit himself to an ever-chang- 
ing environment and to lead a happy and 
useful life. 


“The ‘whole man’ means the heart in the 
sense of the sensibilities or the feelings, 
the body and the will as well as the head, 
which means of course man intellect or 
power to know. 


“So long as our school system has as its 
main objective the training of the intellect 
to know in the sense of simply gaining 
knowledge we are not going to have all- 
round men and women on the square. We 
are bound to have a lop-sided race until 
the efforts in the school room are directed 
to the development of the heart for ethics, 
the body for endurance and the will for 
action, as well as the development of the 
head for ability.” 





Bertrand C. Larrabee 
Vice-Pres of Sheldon School of Chicago 
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“Is there any way that nature has pro- 
vided fpr any given individual to bring 
about the development of the constructive 
and creative energies of his whole being?” 

“Yes, and it is expressed in the simple 
formula: CN plus CU equals D, which 
means Correct Nourishment of any power 
of the head or the heart, the body or the 
will, plus its Correct Use or exercise, 
equals its Development. 

“It is just as possible to develop the 
constructive emotive powers such as cour- 
age, loyalty, honesty, truth, justice and 
spirit of service, as it is to develop the 
muscle in the forearm and by application 
of the same identical law, namely—cor- 
rect nourishment plus correct use of any 
power equals its development.” 

“What in your judgment is the funda- 
mental cause of the world depression?” 

“The fact that thus far the human race 
has been depending on physical fitness plus 
mental fitness to make good. This can’t 
be done. To these two, the human race 
must add ethical fitness if our present era 
of civilization is to survive. There is no 
sickly sentiment about this. Sugar can’t 
exist without the three natural elements 
which constitute it, namely, carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen. Just so human beings can 
have temporary power with physical and 
mental fitness but such a thing as perman- 
ent or lasting power requires the addition 
of ethical fitness no matter how great the 
physical and mental fitness may be. 

“Once substitute for the false belief that 
to survive man must be selfish the fact that 
to survive he must serve and we will soon 
have a different civilization.” 


AN impressive result of a study of the 

work of Arthur F. Sheldon is what 
he has done in inspiring thousands of people 
to think out their own problems and de- 
velop themselves. The Sheldon School in 
itself is a great tribute to Arthur F. Shel- 
don, and his representatives in all parts of 
the country, enthusiastic, high-minded, vig- 
orous and vital, true disciples of the 
teacher. 


Among those who feel a great debt of 
personal gratitude to Mr. Sheldon is Mr. 
Bertrand C. Larrabee, otherwise known as 
“Bert” to thousands of his friends. He is 
now vice-president of the Sheldon School 
of Chicago, and lecturer and manager of 
Mr. Sheldon’s work in New England, which 
is a department of Burdett College, Boston, 
one of the first and largest schools of its 
kind in the world. Mr. Larrabee is a liv- 
ing example of Mr. Sheldon’s vision of what 
his teaching plans and philosophy will pro- 
duce. Born in Maine, Mr. Larrabee de- 
veloped a sterling physical manhood based 
upon the old tried and true verities. He 
began as a physical instructor and himse!f 
developed an unusual perfection of physical 
powers, but he suddenly realized that physi- 
cal power was not all that was necessary in 
getting the most out of life. He often heard 
and came in contact with Mr. Sheldon as a 
student and became thoroughly imbued with 
the Sheldon principles. Later he resigned 
a good position to become a salesman in the 
Sheldon School. With his heart and soul 
in the work he naturally made great prog- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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What's in the Heart of America 


Credit Should Be the Servant, Not the Tyrant of the People—Captain 
William F. Fowler Presents a Unique Plan For the 


nurses watch the pulse, which re- 

flects the action of the heart. Amer- 
ica in common with other nations of the 
world is ill, politically, morally and financial- 
ly. The neighbors are dropping in with 
every sort of a suggestion, ranging from 
sulphur and molasses to some new high- 
sounding formula only known to the pro- 
fession in the mystic language of economic 
materia medica. A census of the panaceas 
that have been offered to the stricken body 
politic of the world would run into the mil- 
lions, but in the meantime, the patient is 
breathing hard, his heart action is bad, and 
the family are concerned. They look at 
the face of the doctor who knows that the 
pulse is not right and that the temperature 
is too high for normal health. 

Every editorial office in the country has 
been bombarded with prescriptions. The 
neighbors have shouted over the back fence 
of potions that worked in grandmother’s 
time, but all the while the doctor keeps 
watching the pulse. 

Behind closed doors, like a prescription 
cabinet of a pharmacist, the eminent states- 
men are trying to compound some prescrip- 
tion or nostrum that will prove a palliative 
to keep the political and economic breath of 
life in nations—nations which are showing 
signs of decadence and retrogression that 
truly alarm any student of human motives. 

There are those looking for the magic 
wand of new systems and new remedies; a 
leadership that can wave a fairy wand and 
restore to health in the twinkling of an eye 
the functioning of heart, mind and body. 

After this bombardment and repercussion 
of conflicting notions coming in on all sides 
and from all sources I have a feeling of 
hope when I find segregated and unknown 
individuals here and there all over the coun- 
try, concentrating upon first principles and 
thinking out applications in their own way. 
In all this maelstrom and apparent confu- 
sion of ideas and tongues, there is a most 
fascinating and even thrilling encourage- 
ment as I come across individuals fired with 
the zest of crusaders who realize that the 
principles and the foundation of our gov- 
ernment institutions are sound and right. 
Their ideas are so plain, practical and simple 
that it would seem as if the patient is suf- 
fering from too many fads and fancies that 
do not stand the laboratory test of common 
sense, 

Over the telephone a friend told me of a 
man who had made a remarkable speech 
at aclub. The deep and thoughtful inter- 
est of that body of men was so aroused that 


W ius a patient is ill the doctor and 


Subjection of Credtt 
AN INTERVIEW 


rules were forgotten and extended time 
given to the speaker to answer questions. 
I tried to explain to my friend that I didn’t 
see how I could help in any way with the 
work of this, to me, unknown crusader as 
much as I might like to, because I had my 
own patient to look after in my own busi- 
ness, which was absorbing all the vitality 
and energy within me. “That’s just it, you 
are one of the convicted, unless you listen 
and learn. We must think of the problem 
as mutual,” said my mild-mannered friend. 


Well, now to the story. I had not long 
been with Captain William F. Fowler be- 
fore I realized that he was a thinker, and 
a man who thought out of real experiences 
with conditions, institutions and men; that 
he had himself suffered, but was thinking 
in terms of human welfare instead of per- 
sonal problems. It was most difficult to 
get him to say anything concerning him- 
self, but I found that for two years he had 
been devoting his time, energy and money 
unstinted without reward in offering to the 
people through books and pamphlets and 
lectures something so very old and familiar 
that it was startlingly new. He insisted in 
classifying himself as one of the common 
people and that it was his duty and the duty 
of all to think of the welfare of the country 
regardless of self interest. He stated that 
his organization was the United States to 
which we all belong and that our dues are 
paid in taxes, that politics and credit should 
be the servants and not the tyrants of the 
people. 


HE lives in Lynbrook, Long Island, the 
place of his birth, but has seen much 
of the world since that time. The study 
of economics began with hard physical 
labor on the farm, performing that labor 
with the hope of gaining an education. 
Graduating from Cornell University in 1908 
his first experience in the practical affairs 
of law was on the staff of the Legal Aid 
Society in New York, and there he began 
to learn a bit about life in its broader phases 
through actual experience and personal con- 
tacts. His next position was with a casual- 
ty company in their legal department, which 
added some more interesting chapters to his 
knowledge of human nature in the meshes 
and policies of the corporate business world. 
Returning to his home town, he hung out 
his own shingle for the first time, and went 
through the usual experiences of the coun- 
try lawyer in close contact also with metro- 
politan life. 

True to form as a country lawyer, he was 
naturally drawn into activities of all sorts, 


politics, business, banking, finance, securi- 
ties, etc., almost completing the cycle of 
activities that come in an average com- 
munity. 

In 1915 when the World War started, he 
went to the first Plattsburg Training Camp 
under the command of General Leonard 
Wood and heard face to face Theodore 
Roosevelt make that prophetic speech, then 
sneered at by many, that America would be 
in the war before it was finished. He de- 
scribed how Roosevelt stood before the as- 
sembled recruits, down on the shores of 
Lake Champlain in the gathering dusk of 
evening and by the light of a pine torch 
read that epochal address. Roosevelt said, 
“You are the minute men of America, but 
if there is any man within the hearing of 
my voice who is not ashamed of his country 
today I take back the compliment.” 


Roosevelt did not approve of neutrality, 
because he predicted the world would be 
subjected to a catastrophe from which it 
would take years to recover. How true was 
the prophecy. 

When war was declared, young Fowler 
enlisted and went to the first training camp 
for officers in May, 1917. In November of 
the same year he was ordered to Camp Dix 
and assigned to C Battery of the 307th 
Feld Artillery, as first lieutenant, and em- 
barked for France in June, 1918, having in 
the meantime had a rigorous training with 
the battery. 


Landing in Liverpool as part of the 
united man power of America dedicated 
to the defense of American ideals, who were 
sent to Tour Sector he participated in the 
engagement at St. Mihiel, and others. He 
had command of the battery during the war 
and in the front line, and on his return while 
in the hospital received his promotion to 
captain. 


I? is actually through the two years army 
service in connection with the other ex- 
periences that the question of discipline 
and morale was brought to Mr. Fowler’s 
mind. In the army, discipline meant to 
build up and develop loyalty, enthusiasm 
and cooperation, and it seemed upon re- 
turn from the war that there was a chaotic 
lack of those elements of morale, loyalty 
and devotion in the ranks of citizenship. 
It seemed that each individual was en- 
gaged in a popular game of seeking some 
personal advantage over others, with no 
proper sense of responsibility for his ac- 
tion and without realization of what it all 
meant. 
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Upon his return, from overseas, having 
for two years received a pay check in the 
army, and provided with sustenance, he 
insisted that he had almost forgotten how 
to do business and had become dependent. 
The initiative and courage to start all 
over had to be restored by most strenuous 
application of will power. 

In fact, there was greater fear of the 
new problems and conditions that had be- 
come so strange and mysterious, than the 
fear of death in physical combat. This 
was another obstacle, another test, an- 
other experience on the road to under- 
standing, and it became easy to realize the 
feeling of helpless uncertainty in the 
hearts of those who depend upon the pay 
check. But by overcoming this fear the 
problems which appeared so mysterious 
and tremendous became very simple, and 
he was soon engaged in many different 
business activities which all contributed 
by experience to clearer understanding. 

Treating our problems from the human 
standpoint, looking into the heart of 
America and with the knowledge of human 
nature gained by meeting the issues of life 
and facing them, he found no justification 
for the cynical point of view toward hu- 
man nature which prevails. ; ; 

He expresses a faith in America, in the 
intelligence of the American people, and 
in the goodness and soundness of their 
heart. Fear is the basic cause of destruc- 
tion of confidence; of the lack of coordina- 
tion and the period of readjustment which 
gives us pause to think and restore a true 
sense of values in life’s activities. We 
have thought in terms of technical rules 
instead of. interpreting human motives 
and the human heart. The rules do not 
work, because they are inconsistent with 
the correct motives which America only 
waits the opportunity to express. There 
is a purpose or function to banking, specu- 
lation, wealth, administration of justice, 
government, education, and credit. Basic- 
ally, that purpose or function is to develop 
morale, discipline, responsibility, char- 
acter and intelligence. It is not good for 
mankind to have things too easy. They 
miss the joy of accomplishment, of over- 
coming obstacles, of experiencing. It is 
also not good to force mankind to express 
the motive of selfishness and greed. A cor- 
rect analysis of the control elements re- 
veals the inconsistency of our methods of 
discipline. 

It is human to desire success; it is in- 
human to deny reward for loyalty and un- 
selfish devotion to American institutions. 
The way to fortune has been the manipu- 
lation of credit, obsolete legal principles 
and improper political activity. Politics 
and credit should be the servant not the 
tyrants of the people. In a military sense, 
the control elements constitute authority, 
as if the commanding officer should pin 
the Congressional Medal of Honor upon 
selfishness and greed, and deny recogni- 
tion to those whose loyalty and sense of 
honor prevent them from resorting to ac- 
cepted methods. 


OUR prevailing theory of justice comes 
from the Dark Ages when trial by phy- 
sical combat was the accepted method of 


administering justice, rewarding &#kill in 
the use of the battle axe. We have sub- 
stituted skill in the manipulation of con- 
tracts, credit, politics and other control 
elements, giving no thought to justice in 
the broader and more modern sense of dis- 
cipline and morale. The function of a con- 
tract is to provide a means of expressing 
judgment and encouraging initiative; it 
should be interpreted in modern justice 
from that point of view. But the basic 
theory of our law is that no possible motive 
can exist in the human heart or conscious- 
ness other than selfishness, vanity and the 
will to power. In politics the same tend- 
ency exists, requiring individuals to yield 
to the power of political organizations or 
suffer a penalty. All these things reflect 
primitive instincts instead of enlightened 
intelligence. 

The power of political organizations 
should be exercised in developing sound 
public opinion and applying sound principles 
of government. There are definite and 
simple means of doing this. But it is quite 
obvious that such is not the motive applied 
in political organizations; it is doubtful 
whether the people are educated to the cor- 
rect understanding of these things. Sur- 
rounded by mystery and confusion, indivi- 
dually they take in their hearts the things 
which seem beyond their control, they drift 
with the tide. 

The remedy for these conditions ig in the 
application of the Constitution of the United 
States guaranteeing to each individual 
the right to life, liberty and property; 
equality before the law, and in other words, 
a square deal based upon integrity, respon- 
sibility and justice. 

The application of these well-known prin- 
ciples requires a new point of view towards 
wealth, credit and human activity. The real 
value of the basic wealth of America does 
not change to any great extent; the appar- 
ent change is the result of expansion and 
contraction of credit. Expansion of credit 
motivated by irresponsible greed results in 
a period of intense and unhealthy activity. 
If this is permitted, we must naturally ex- 
pect a period of inactivity, contraction of 
credit and liquidation. Strange to say, this 
period of liquidation is motivated by greed 
also. The right to use credit as a means 
of acquiring ownership through a legal pro- 
cess of liquidation is again in many cases 
an injustice, rewarding incorrect motives 
and penalizing faith and loyalty. It inten- 
sifies fear, it destroys even normal activity. 
The destruction of confidence and business 
activity in turn destroys values of securities 
and of wealth, because values must depend 
upon activity. If normal and healthful pro- 
gress is to be maintained, those qualities 
of human nature, faith, confidence, loyalty, 
honesty, must be protected. Fear is de- 
stroyed when each one knows that those 
qualities of heart and mind which should 
be rewarded will be rewarded as naturally 
as cause and effect. 


Suppose we recognize as commodities in 
an economic sense elements in human needs 
such as law, Government, education, reli- 
gion, finance, and blend these elements in 
with other commodities which have been ex- 
clusively considered in economic problems. 
A new structure of economic thought would 
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result. The theory of supply and demand 
would be broadened to include the produe- 
tion‘ of all things required for human de- 
velopment and progress. 

The same efficiency realized in produe- 
tion of commodities and industry would be 
possible in all other elements by applying 
the same principle of free competition to 
develop new ideas. The control of all ac- 
tivity by substituting the principle of re. 
sponsibility instead of the theory of unre- 
stricted contractural relations would change 
the methods of acquisition from exploita- 
tion to that of just reward for efficient sery- 
ice. Employment would be possible in the 
occupation for which each was properly 
qualified. The energy wasted in pretense 
and hypocrisy would be directed to efficiency, 
There would be no rewards available foy 
deceit and treachery. The denial of suc- 
cess to those who endeavor to achieve yre- 
sults by unscrupulous methods in politics 
and other lines, would soon destroy the ip- 
centive to such endeavors. Is this picture 
visionary ? 


HEN I witnessed a large club asking 

Mr. Fowler self-revealing questions 
long after the adjournment hour, evidently 
hungry for facts and the truth, I was im- 
pressed. It indicated that there exists a 
deep undercurrent of public interest. A 
vague sense of something intangible which 
they want to express, free from the confus- 
ing complexities which seem to repress it. 
Mr. Fowler has gone into the details of 
working out a plan that does not involve 
the intricacies and tremendous task of 
organization and expense. A simple 
avowal or statement from an individual is 


enough when gathered together in the mass | 


to crystallize an influence more powerful 
than anything that has ever been done here- 
tofore, because it would represent public 
opinion. If one million people subscribed 
not only with a pen but with their hearty 
earnest support, the following pledge to 
themselves, a tremendous movement towards 
betterment of conditions would be under- 
way. 

After thinking this over, could you take 
a few minutes of time and a three cent 
stamp and mail the coupon attached with 
your name and address. This involves no 
financial obligation but it is a sacred moral 
obligation to maintain your own convictions 
and help develop sound public opinion. 


A DEFENSE OF HUMAN IDEALS 


I hereby pledge myself, without financial 
obligation to any organization, as an Ameri-+ 
can citizen to take an active personal in 
terest in developing sound public opinion 
through discussion with my friends regard- 
ing the proper use of credit and the ap 
plication of correct principles of discipline, 
responsibility and human motives, which 
represent the real heart’s desire and will 
of the people. 





Name . 
Street .... 


SEND TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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“71 wo-Faced Japan” 


Vehemently Denying Her Desire to Possess Manchuria, Japan Reaches 
Over and Makes This Chinese Territory a Part of 


war China was obliged to recognize 

the independence of Korea created by 
Japan, who in turn announced to the world 
that it wags she who had given Korea free- 
dom, In 1910 Japan definitely annexed 
Korea, reducing a nation of seventeen mil- 
lion inhabitants under her 


A: the end of the last Sino-Japanese 


the Mikado’s Kingdom 
by KOLIANG YIH 


Japanese armed troops went into the Chin- 
ese settlement of Chapei and attacked the 
Chinese police and the regular defense 
troops. On February lst, the Japanese 
Cabinet told the reporters they would not 
sanction the sending of more troops to 
Shanghai, but on February 22 a whole divi- 


gate, Matsuoka, announced “We are not 
coming back, Manchuria is ours”. The devil 
has finally unmasked himself. 

On February 20th the Japanese Foreign 
Office spokesman announced to the press 
that morning, “The military campaign to 
annex Jehol Province to Manchukuo will 
start today, or at least to- 





domination. 


Japan’s policy toward 
China during the past 
twenty years may be said 
to consist of a series of 


attempts to perpetrate civil 
strife in China so as to 
prevent her national unifi- 
cation. The method used by 
Japan for carrying out such 
a policy consists not only 
in supporting one faction 
against the other, but rath- 
er in rendering assistance 
simultaneously to both sides 
so that neither could 
fatally crushed and the civil 
war is thus kept prolonged 
and continued. 

Dr. Wellington Koo, the 
Chinese assessor with Lord 
Lytton Commission remark- 
ed “Japan has resorted to 
every means, since the last 
days of the Manchu 
warfare in China. She has 
always followed a policy of 
double-dealing and simultaneously  sup- 
ported the contending parties to her own 
advantage. She has encouraged the Chin- 
ese revolution. She has conspired against 
the Chinese Republic. She has financed the 
civil warfare and obstructed efforts at 
internal reform. She has blocked the move- 
ment for unification and interfered with 
the party about to succeed in establishing 
its power. She has alienated the loyalty of 
local authorities from the Central Govern- 
ment, and interfered with their freedom in 
the performance of their duties. She has 
instigated various revolts and has engi- 
neered the “independence” movement. And 
now she is openly directing a bogus govern- 
ment, defying the national authority of 
China and the sentiment of the world”. 


be 


A’ Shanghai the Chinese authorities ac- 

cepted the terms of the Japanese ulti- 
matum four hours before its expiration on 
January 28th of last year, and the Japanese 
Counsul-General declared its acceptance was 
re-established, the anti-Japanese associa- 
tions and their activities were to be sup- 
pressed. No danger threatened the City. 
At 11.50 in the evening of the same day, 





Loading Bullock Cart with Oil in Front of Godown, 


sion of Japanese troops arrived at Shanghai. 

Mr. Floyd Gibbons, on his return to the 
United States last year, radioed from his 
steamer to the Chicago Examiner what 
happened one day at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo. An Ambassador of a certain coun- 
try, who was disgusted with the insincerity 
of the Japanese Foreign Minister, actually 
called him a liar. One of the Foreign 
Office spokesmen told the reporters that if 
the Ambassador had not resigned volun- 
tarily, his recall would have been demanded 
by the Foreign Office. The accumulated 
facts of the Japanese double-dealing would 
have exhausted anyone’s patience. 

It is a singularly significant fact that 
ever since the Sino-Japanese conflict was 
taken up at Geneva, no sooner had the 
League passed a resolution or taken steps 
in its effort to pave the way for a solu- 
tion, than did Japan respond to the League’s 
action each time by extending her military 
operations to a new part of Chinese terri- 
tory and by aggravating the situation. 

Finally on the 8th of February of this 
year, after the verdict of Guilty was pro- 
nounced unanimously by the League of 
Nations condemning Japan, her chief dele- 


morrow.” “The Kwang- 
tung Army” has a way of 
timing its operations to 
coincide with League of 
Nations Meetings”. 

The Chinese troops were 
driven out of Jehol after 
dogged resistance, but 
whatever else Japan may 
have gained by hook or 
crook, or by war of fright, 
she has lost the most price- 
less possession of a first- 
class nation. This country 
has lost her prestige and 
respect and is believed no 
more. Friends of Japan 
are earnestly thinking how 
to save her face but I 
should like to know which 
face of Japan is worth 
saving. In my country we 
call a man of double-dealing 
a two-headed serpent and 
I prefer to call Japan a 
two-faced nation. 

In the past seventeen 
months, China has been seeking a peaceful 
settlement at Geneva while offering resist- 
ance to the continued Japanese aggression. 
But the policy of Japan, clear beyond doubt, 
has been to obstruct, delay and defeat 
League action and push forward, defiantly 
and ruthlessly, with her programme of ag- 
gression, hoping thereby to confront the 
world’s highest tribunal with a fait ac- 
compli in each stage and then to insist on 
recognition of the existing “realities”. This 
is why the Japanese hastened to attack and 
capture Shankhaikwan before the meeting 
of the Committee of Nineteen of the League 
on January 16. 


China 


E do not understand Tokio Govern- 

ment when it says that it desires to 
localize the incident at Shanhaikwan. We 
have had the same assurances over and over 
again. They began, indeed, directly after 
the seizure of Mukden. The surprise in 
the original instance was genuine. The 
Japanese Government might have been tak- 
en unawares by its Military Command, but 
soon found itself riding the tiger. The 
tranquil picture of New Year somnolence 
both at the War Office and the Government 
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Staff and General Muto’s 
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Headquarters is much too 
good to be true. We are 
quite prepared to believe 
that these pretexts and 
soft-pedallings are as much 
designed to help the Great 
Powers keep out of trouble 
as they are a part of the 
ancient mentality of Japan. 
But whatever else Japan 
may have gained by hook 
or crook or by war of 
fright, she has lost the most 
priceless possession of a 
first class nation, in our 
closely-knit modern world. 
She has lost her prestige 
and respect and is believed 
no more. We do not regard 
that as a slight matter. The 
time will come for reckon- 
ing. 

Japan’s economic and 
financial situation is grow- 
ing worse every day. The nation is faced 
with gigantic burden of taxation and with 
budget deficits greater than any other 
country in the world. As their military 
expenditures expand, their bank deposits 
steadily diminish and capital flies abroad. 
Their markets are dwindling and the burden 
of their adventure grows greater. Soon after 
the Japanese withdrawal from Shanghai,the 
national currency fell to two fifths of the 
value it was in 1931. The best Japanese 
642% Government bonds in this country 
quoted above par the year before are now 
selling in the New York Stork Exchange 
under $46.00. A two day’s debate in the 
Council of the League of Nations last 
November was enough to drive down all 





Loading a Lighter on the River, China 


stocks and shares on the Tokyo market 
between five to seven points. On February 
14th, owing to a continued slump on the 
Stock Exchange caused by indications that 
censoring Japanese sentiment was develop- 
ing at Geneva, the usual afternoon session 
of the market was suspended. It was the 
second severe slump in three days resulting 
from the League crisis. The stock ex- 
changes at Osaka and Nagoya also were 
closed. Since the beginning of 1933, stock 
exchange averages have gone down 30%. 
On the same day, the Diet, in adopting the 
heaviest budget in Japan’s history despite 
depressed economic conditions, approved a 
bond issue of 600,000,000 yen ($124,500,- 
000) to cover a deficit which cannot be 


covered by taxation. The 
new budget, showing a4 
total deficit of 895,000,000 
yen ($185.712,500) exceeds 
by 600,000,000 yen (124. 
500,000) the budget for 
1929-29 hitherto the larg- 
est on record. 

While Japan continues to 
sink, China continues to 
grow stronger. Since the 
beginning of this conflict, 
the Japanese Delegation 
has never wearied of say- 
ing that China is an unor- 
ganized nation to which 
the Covenant should not 
reply. I am glad to think 
that the Lytton commission 
treated this Japanese con- 
tention with the contempt 
which it deserved. No one 
had denied that in recent 
times China has been going 
through the long and dif- 
ficult process which the Report describes 
as the modernization of the nation. But 
in that process, the report recognizes that 
in spite of our difficulties “considerable 
progress” has been achieved. It points out 
that today the “authority of the Central 
Government is nowhere repudiated”; and 
that the administration, military forces and 
finance are acquiring an “increasingly na- 
tional character”. It speaks with approval 
of the many financial reforms which have 
been made and for which it says, the Gov- 
ernment is “entitled to credit”. It says that 
while, like other governments, our Govern- 
ment has failed in many things, yet it has 
already accomplished much. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Chinese wheelbarrow, common method of travel in China 





IN THE CHINESE REPUBLIC PROPER, AWAY FROM THE SCENE OF THE FIGHTING 


Shanghai, Hongkong 
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Fredericka Blankner 
author, poet and lecturer 


CIVILIZATION which can boast no 
A real poet is poor indeed; for poetry 

is the one symbol of cultural pro- 
gression, and has been since man first be- 
gan to crystallize the evanescence of his 
soul in throbbing poetic transcription for 
the guidance of following generations, as 
well as the release of his own emotions. 

From the limitless narrative of the “Up- 
anishads” down to the carelessly wrought 
“John Brown’s Body,” men have ever 
sought to inspire their kind, and to record 
the high lights of history by utilization of 
the rhythmic phrase. Ever in the hearts 
of man, and woman, and child burns the 
simmering flame of poetic expression, wait- 
ing but the magic wand of personal inspira- 
tion or the avid grasping of another’s verse 
to open up the secret vistas of the soul to 
make more livable this strangely transient 
existence. 

It is not difficult to realize in this crass, 
hectic age where the monotonous threnody 
of the machine precludes all but intermit- 
tent glimpses of the beauties of this life, 
that some among us should strive with every 
power within to bring forth the cooling 
breeze of poetic inspiration to temper our 
civilization’s too fevered pace; and offer 
surcease from the day’s tribulation when 
“twilight creeps o’er the quiet land.” 

Fredericka Blankner, a young American 
woman bearing lightly the academic honors 
which both this country and Italy have be- 
stowed upon her, comes from the wilderness 
of pedantry, and highly specialized knowl- 
edge condensation into the brightly illum- 
ined world of poetic beauty, singing, feel- 
ing, spirit giving. 

Known here and abroad for her splendid 
presentation of the romance of Italy, both 
in prose form and from the lecture plat- 
form, Miss Blankner has gathered in her 
first volume of poems, “All My Youth” 





(Brentano’s), the best of her poems 
which have appeared from time to 
time in all the leading magazines in 
America, as well as in no end of 
anthologies. 

In love with Italy, where she won 
a coveted Doctorate of Letters from 
the Royal University, Miss Blankner 
is imbued with the very spirit of the 
old world cultural capitol. 


“Even your name, O Rome, 
Like organ-throbbing moonlight thrills 
a spell;” 


These lines from her book show how 
strong is the hold of Italy upon Miss Blank- 
ner’s heart. 

What could be more descriptive of the 
allure of Florence, to those who have felt it, 
than the following joyous lines to that bril- 
liant gem in the diadem of world beauty: 


“Florence sky 
Is more blue 

Than Olympus 
Ever knew. 


Florence maidens 
Are more fair 
Than the lilies 
In their hair. 
Florence glances 
Brighter are 
Than a dew-drop 
Or a star.” 


Yet Miss Blankner is in no way a poetic 
traitor to her own United States as will be 
happily evidenced when her prize poem, 
“On the Restoration of the Columbian Fine 
Arts Building,” is read this year at the ded- 
ication of this structure which has been re- 
stored in whitest of marble and rechrist- 
ened “The Museum of Science and Industry 
of Chicago,” in connection with the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition at Chicago. 
It is fitting that the beauty of this poem, 
the closing lines of which are: 


“Chant of the centuries, spring-new in 

harmony 

Singing from pier to pier, rising in 
light. 

Sing for the world to hear, Sing for the 

stars to come 

Son caught new-white and clear, 
wrested from night.” 


should be read to the many thousands of 
exposition goers as an enduring proof that 


in America still lives the vital urge of poetic - 


expression, applicable even to the calloused 
monuments of industry. 
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High Priestess of the 
Poetic Art 


Fredericka Blankner, Author and Lecturer, 
Blends Spirit with Beauty 


by GEORGE FAUNCE WHITCOMB 


is an extraordinarily uncommon thing 
when a poet is able to mount a lecture 
rostrum and deliver a prose address with 
any degree of undivided interest. Miss 
Blankner is that uncommon personality who 
is able to give lecture after lecture without 
once losing that almost indefinable quality 
of inspiration so vital to the successful 
fulfillment of an extensive lecture program. 
Fortified as she fortunately is with personal 
contacts with every important living Ital- 
ian, including the great Il Duce, she brings 
to her audience an aspect of intimacy which 
few if any speakers may boast. Her prose 
articles in the Herald-Tribune Magazine 
and The North American Review on the 
personal views of Mussolini were read with 
unusual acclaim inasmuch as they gave 
hitherto unpublished personal reactions of 
the Italian dictator, to world problems. 

However, it is not with her lecture work 
and prose writings that I am at present con- 
cerned. Mention is made of these achieve- 
ments to show the wide diversification of 
Miss Blankner’s interest, of her never end- 
ing labors in every field of mental activity, 
and to present the strictly cultural back- 
ground which has been focused the shin- 
ing light of her unusual poesy. 

That this young poetess has been able to 
extricate herself from the mesh of academic 
routine and dogma to start upon the road 
to real poetic achievement is surprising to 
say the least. Yet in all her poems I find 
no pedantry rearing its boring mediocre 
head. I find instead a genuine freedom of 
expression, a poetic sincerity of evolution, 
and an almost frantic endeavor for immedi- 
ate transcription lest the beauty of the 
thought be lost before its colors have been 
properly delineated, seldom found in the 
current production of poetry. 

Under the heading “Pagan Ascetic”, is 
presented a poem called “Admonition”, 
which more clearly shows than any poem 
in the entire volume, the promise which I 
earnestly hope, may some day in the near 
future be fulfilled—the quality of mould- 
ing philosophical thought in metered phrase- 
ology. The promise is certainly there and 
points the way to lasting achievement. The 
poem follows in its entirety; 


“We cherish the things that pass 
And give them our life. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Wanted: 4 Burglar 


Betty’s Insatiable Passion for Capturing Burglars 
Places Her into an Embarrassing Situation 


and Brings Love 


VER since she had arrived at years of 
E; understanding Betty had been on the 

qui vive for the appearance of a bur- 
wlar. Visions of housebreakers haunted 
her dreams and added zest to her waking 
hours. To suddenly rustle a paper in her 
presence and exclaim “Burglars!” in a 
startled voice was tantamount to saying 
“Rats!” to a terrier — she immediately 
pricked up her ears, her eyes sparkled alert- 
ly and she danced about atiptoe with ex- 
pectation. 

Not that Betty had ever really seen or 
even heard a burglar—but she preserved 
unfailingly the receptive mood, arid the 
slightest unexplainable sound in the kitch- 
en or dining room in the midnight hours 
was sufficient to send her flitting like a 
sheeted ghost down the stairs with a silver- 
mounted revolver clutched firmly in one 
hand and her adventurous heart deliciously 
aflutter, for Betty was brave to the point 
of recklessness and welcomed strange ad- 
venture like a knight of old. 

Betty had come from her faraway home 
on a Western ranch to visit her married 
brother Frank in “the States,” and while 
she missed the free open-air life in her na- 
tive prairies, the long gallops on her half- 
broken piebald mustang, the excitement of 
the yearly “round-up,” the tumultuous 
merrymaking of the half-barbaric “fiestas” 
and the open adoration of the cowboys, she 
found partial compensation in turning her 
sister-in-law’s well ordered household topsy- 
turvey a dozen times a day, thrilling cred- 
ulous feminine visitors with weird tales of 
imaginary bloodthirsty adventures and 
seattering widespread woe and desolation 
amid the hearts of her brother’s bachelor 
acquaintances. 

That each of these in turn, from ardent 
wooer quite simply became devoted friend, 
argued abundant sweet womanly tender- 
ness in the unswerving loyalty of soul that 
lurked behind the veil of good fellowship 
and care-free exuberance of spirits with 
which Betty draped her deeper feelings. 

To her brother’s New England wife, 
Boston born and Radcliffe bred, Betty was a 
never-ending mystery and delight, and to 
the feminine portion of the society to which 
she was introduced, whose intellectual pab- 
ulum consisted largely of Browning and 
Henry James, and whose diurnal activities 
were chiefly confined to a round of shopping 
on Tremont Street in the afternoon, she was 
like a revivifying whiff of ozone from the 
prairies. 

So, as Betty’s visit lengthened into weeks, 
her unconventional frankness, her sweet- 
ness and her sunny good humor won their 
way straight into the hearts of all she met, 
and the constant succession of dances, thea- 


into Her Life 


ter parties, suppers and such like social 
gayeties at which she was the honored and 
the toasted guest attested her immense 
popularity. That she was far more than 
passably good looking is a mere detail. 


NLY one little cloud dimmed the sun- 
shine of her enjoyment—a cloud no 
larger than a burglar, to be exact. 

“Tf he was only a little one,” she would 
wail, “who crawled in thru the cellar win- 
dow and stole a bagful of coal to keep his 
starving babies from freezing—if I could 
capture even such an ignoble house-breaker 
as that unaided and alone I'd be satisfied. 

“Just to think,” she confided in dramatic 
whispers to a group of horrified ladies, her- 
self struggling to conceal her inward mer- 
riment, “that in the gentle West I’ve bar- 
ricaded myself in the garret of an adobe 
ranch house and taken pot shots through 
the window with a Winchester at the Indian 
braves when they broke away from the res- 
ervation and scalped our herders and ran 
off our ponies; and had to hide my watch 
and rings in my—er—stocking when we 
were held up by stage robbers, and now 
that I’ve come to the East, where crime and 
wickedness abounds, I’m denied even the 
excitement of having my purse snatched.” 

But though Betty slept with one ear open 
and her revolver within easy reach, bur- 
glars perversely forbore to burgle in her 
presence, and Betty accordingly remained 
disconsolate. 

On a certain evening when brother Frank 
and his wife were to be out till the wee 
small hours Betty elected to remain at home 
alone. 

“No moon tonight,” he said with mock 
concern, glancing at the darkening sky as 
he opened the front door; “better watch 
out sharp for burglars, Betty.” 

“All right,” retorted Betty. “Look in the 
back entry before you come upstairs. If I 
catch one I’ll tie him to the refrigerator.” 

An hour later, finding her book uninter- 
estingly prosaic and overcome with sudden 
sleepiness, Betty switched out the light and 
went yawning upstairs to bed. 

* * * * * 

“H OLD up your hands!” With a start- 

led movement the man at the side- 
board obeyed the sudden mandate and turn- 
ed slowly to face the open portieres where 
Betty stood, her cheeks still flushed with 
sleep, but her eyes very wide awake as with 
calm and dispassionate demeanor she kept 
the intruder covered with a revolver whose 
menacingly business-like muzzle moved not 
so much as a hair’s breadth from the upper 
corner of the breast pocket of his coat. 

An expression of vast astonishment over- 
spread the burglar’s countenance, succeeded 
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by a glance of respectful admiration, tinged 
with amusement, which Betty calmly ig- 
nored. 

“Perhaps I had better mention the fact,” 
said Betty in an icy voice, “that I am : 
customed to shooting prairie chickens on 
the wing with a revolver from the saddle 
while my mustang is going at a lope. It 
may save—accidents.” 

“By jove!” whispered the burglar admir- 
ingly under his breath, bowing his acknow!- 
edgement of the veiled warning. 

He was satisfyingly big and surprisingly 
good looking—for a burglar, Betty decided, 
as well as remarkably well dressed, and 
aside from his somewhat embarrassed de- 
meanor presented no appearance of being 
a hardened criminal, but Betty had read 
and heard of “gentleman burglars,” and 
hardened her heart accordingly; and while 
inwardly aflutter with delicious excitement, 
outwardly preserved her icy demeanor. 

Betty herself, lithe, buoyant and fearless, 
clad in a Japanese dressing robe, with tiny 
slipper peeping coquettishly out from be- 
neath its folds, and her proud little well- 
poised head thrown back, made a charming 
picture upon which the burglar gazed with 
respectful approval. 

Betty glanced thoughtfully at the clock 
ticking busily away upon the mantel-piece. 
“My brother and his wife should be back 
in about an hour,” she observed calmly. 
“Meanwhile you may take a seat at that 
end of the table while I remain at this end 
—and be sure to keep your hands on the 
table in front of you.” 

The burglar, apparently not averse to en- 
joying a tete-a-tete with so charming a vis- 
a-vis, meekly did as he was directed, and 
Betty, having assumed her strategic position 
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t the opposite end of the long dining-room 

ble, eyed her docile captive with vast 
satisfaction. 

“And now,” she said, settling herself ex- 
pectantly in her chair, with her elbows upon 
the table and her chin in her hands, “tell 
me how you burgle.” 

Her captive flushed and stirred uneasily. 
“IT assure you”—he stammered in a well 
modulated voice, “that you are terribly mis- 
taken. Appearances, I must confess’— 

Betty frowned portentously. “Don’t fib,” 
she said severely. 

The burglar flushed again. “If you will 
allow me to explain,” he began, then ap- 
parently seized with an inspiration, “these 
letters,” he raised his hand toward the 
inner pocket of his coat and dropped it 
hastily as he looked again into the frown- 
ing muzzle of Betty’s revolver. 

“I told you to keep your hands on the 
table,” she reminded him with acerbity. 

“Pardon me,” he said stiffly, shrugging 
his shoulders with a helpless gesture. “I 
merely wished to offer you documentary 
evidence of my respectability.” 

“You may keep it to show the judge,” 
said Betty generously. “May I ask what is 
your name?” 

“Harry Montgomery Sinclair,” he re- 
sponded promptly, with an air of offering 
an engraved carte de visite. 

“IT mean your nom de guerre — your 
alias, I think they call it. William Jones 
alias Light Fingered Bill—you know what 
I mean.” 

“Harry Montgomery Sinclair,” said the 
burglar, apparently seeking inspiration 
from the ceiling, “alias Happy Harry, alias 
Montmorency Montgomery, alias the Texas 
Terror.” 








4 “Hold wp your hands!” 
? With a startled movement 
the man at the sideboard 
»beyed the sudden mandate 
and turned slowly to face 
; the open door where Betty 
—*1 stood, her cheeks still 
eS flushed with sleep. 
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“Ah!” murmured Betty, thrilling delici- 
ously, “then you really have an established 
reputation?” 

“T am a very desperate and dangerous 
character,” he confessed sadly. 

“Well, you won’t be after tonight because 
you'll be in prison,” said Betty consolingly. 
“Were you ever arretsed?” 

“Once—for stealing signs in my freshman 
year.” 

“Then you’re a college man?” queried 
Betty with interest. 

“I was graduated summa cum laude, and 
valedictorian of my class,” he modestly ad- 
mitted. 

“How sad,” moralized Betty, “that with 
such advantages you should become a com- 
mon housebreaker. 


ER captive flushed hotly again and 
squirmed uneasily in his chair. 

“Oh, I say,” he began, “don’t be rough 
on a fellow. Please let me explain”— 

“You have been explaining, haven’t you?” 
queried Betty sweetly. “Did you ever rob 
a bank—crack a crib, I believe is the tech- 
nical term?” 

“Well, I broke a faro bank once in St. 
Paul,” admitted the burglar. 

Betty eyed him suspiciously. “Now 
you’re trying to jolly me,” she said. “There 
is nothing reprehensible in that. I played 
faro once myself—but I didn’t break the 
bank,” she added sadly. 

“Perhaps you didn’t try the right sys- 
tem,” suggested the burglar consolingly. 

“I’m afraid not,” admitted Betty; “at 
any rate I had to go without bonbons and 
novels for months afterwards.” Then she 
gazed speculatively at her captive. “But 
you haven’t told me yet how you burgle,” 
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she reminded him with plaintive insistence. 

“Er—no,” he admitted, “I sort of—er 
drifted from the subject. Fact is, I—er— 
I was afraid I might shock you,” he said 
with a burst of candor. . 

“T just adore being shocked,” stated Bet- 
ty calmly. 

“Well, then,” said the burglar, studying 
the pattern of the tablecloth attentively, 
“single-handed and alone I rode into Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, one afternoon, left 
my pony on the shady side of the street, 
walked into the bank with a revolver in each 
hand, forced the paying teller to pack all 
the gold and notes in the bank into a 
satchel and hand it over to me across the 
counter then backed out the door, mounted 
my pony and rode away.” 

“And did you escape in safety?” queried 
Betty breathlessly. 

“No,” said the burglar, “the teller organ- 
ized a posse and started on my trail. For 
five days and nights I wandered in the 
desert without anything to eat or drink, 
and at the end of that time my pony having 
sunk to the ground from exhaustion, the 
posse came upon me as I lay asleep under a 
mesquite bush, overpowered me after a des- 
perate resistance and hung me to a tele- 
graph pole.” 

“Oh!” gasped Betty, round-eyed, “hung 
you! But how did you finally escape?” 

“A poor old Indian whom I had once be- 
friended happened to come along just as 
the posse was disappearing in the distance 
and demonstrated his gratitude by chop- 
ping down the telegraph pole,” explained the 
burglar. 

“Oh,” said Betty again, and was on the 
point of questioning her captive further 
when footsteps sounded on the piazza, fol- 
lowed by the rattling of a key in the lock. 

“Frank,” called Betty calmly, without 
turning her head, as the front door opened 
and closed again, “step here a moment, 
please.” 


‘THE burglar leaned toward her eagerly. 

“Don’t say a word,” he whispered with 
an enigmatical smile, then looked expectant- 
ly toward. the open door, in which Betty’s 
brother paused with a start of surprise, 
then cried in hearty greeting, “Why, Harry, 
old boy, how are you? I thought you were 
in London.” 

“So I was, ten days ago,” admitted the 
quondam burglar, rising to clasp Frank’s 
eagerly extended hand and acknowledge his 
wife’s pleased welcome. “I turned up here 
about an hour ago,” he added with a humor- 
ous glance toward Betty, “and introduced 
myself to your sister, who was kind enough 
to entertain me till your return.” 

That usually self-possesed young lady, 
struggling valiantly to repress the outward 
evidences of the medley of emotions that 
threatened to overcome her, had preserved 
presence of mind enough to conceal her re- 
volver unobserved, and now with a mur- 
mured excuse slipped quickly away and 
flitted up the stairs with her cheeks flaming 
scarlet with embarrassment. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Once In 
Jeopardy 





A Surprise Story 


by GEORGE W. MANNIX, JR. 


66 


ET a sensational case, Dick. Hire 
a press agent. Let people know 
you are here. Obscurity always 
means failure. Publicity often spells suc- 
cess. Crawl out of your hole. If oppor- 
tunity doesn’t come, create it.” ; 

“Archie, it’s no use. I’m briefless and 
broke. I can’t live on hope. I guess I'll 
have to take the count.” 

“You must get into the papers, Dick. 
You’ve got the makings of a great lawyer 
in you. Brace up. Let the people find you 
out. The public never uses a lantern to 
search for brains. Get a sensational case, 
my boy.” 

“That’s easily said, Archie, but lack of 
opportunity assassinates more men than 
war. I'd like a big fight if I could get it. 
I’d like to try my mettle on something 
worth while. Somehow, I feel it’s in me. 

“But how in the world one can get to be 
known in this great human beehive passes 
my understanding. I’m lost here in this 
wilderness of people. I seem, after all, to 
live in a desert. People are counted here 
like money, in quantity and numbers. I’m 
only one of a multitude. I could live here a 
thousand years undiscovered.” 

“Why not discover yourself?” 

Carr’s voice was slow and unsteady. 

For a long time, Archie looked from the 
window of his friend’s law office and out 
upon the great city. Over his face came 
a strange look. Dick watched him narrow- 
ly. Was it fear, or what was it? What 
was hidden behind the murky mass of that 
extraordinary personality? 

Finally, with a bright little smile forc- 
ing itself through the gloom of that mys- 
terious depression, Carr leaped to his feet 
and threw his cigar far out of the window, 
as if to emphasize the force of his sudden 
idea. 

“T have it, Dick! I have it! 
get you into a big murder case? Get you 
a press agent and all that? After weeks 
of an exciting trial in which you have an 
opportunity to exploit those splendid talents 
of yours and have every word you speak read 
by thousands, then—then have your man 
triumphantly acquitted?” 

Dick looked at him with half-tolerant in- 
credulity— 

“Vapor!” He tossed back with a shrug. 

Carr hesitated a moment longer, seeming 
to make a mental survey of desperate issues. 


Suppose I 
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“No, my boy, I won’t buy fame 


Dick Thornton saw the clenching of his 
fingers—the short, hard breath which strug- 
gled through his lips. The lines of his 
cloudy face hardened with a grim, settled 
determination. 


6sy ISTEN, old man,” Carr shot out. “Keep 
still until I tell you what is on my 


mind. I have a scheme to put your should- 


“ers above the crowd and make you the most 


talked-of man in the city, and your success 
as a lawyer will surely follow. 

“You’ve read of that Carleton murder, 
haven’t you? Margaret Carleton, I think. 
A beautiful young dramatic student was 
found murdered in a private room of a 
fashionable cafe. She had been strangled, 
I guess. After a week of hard work on the 
part of the entire police and detective force, 
not the slightest clue of the murderer can 
be found. They can’t dig him up from that 
human ant-hill out there. 

“No, don’t talk. Let me finish. This is 
my plan. We’ll work it out, you and I, to- 
gether. We will fix it up all beforehand. 
It can’t fail. Listen. I'll do a few sus- 
picious things which will draw attention to 
me and connect me with that Carleton af- 
fair. I'll make some ill-advised remarks, 


at such a price. I’d rather starve,” 

supply some incriminating evidence or 
something like that, to make myself sus- 
pected as the murderer. You know how to 
fix it up. Then I’ll be arrested for mur- 
der. Then I'll get you to—” 

“In the name of heaven,” cried Dick in 
alarm, “stop that infernal rot!” 

“No, don’t interrupt me,” continued Carr. 
“You see, we'll plan it out in advance. Then 
on the trial, all evidence against me can 
either be disproved or explained. Dick, 
you’re a lawyer. You can easily build up 
a false case, then you can tear it down. The 
District Attorney will prove all the things 
you tell me to do and say; then you can 
easily meet them in court. You see, I'll 
only do and say the very things you tell me 
to do now—just enough to get arrested and 
put on trial. You'll have to make it strong 
enough so it won’t look like a ‘fake case.’ 
Make it pretty strong. Then get busy and 
push it over. 

“You can win out. You can destroy it 
because you created it. Then your picture 
and speech will be on the first page and I'll 
be acquitted in a blaze of glory. 

“And then,” looking around his friend’s 
meager quarters, “you'll have to get more 
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imposing offices 
clients. 

“It won’t hurt me. I’ll be a hero and 
as popular as my attorney, with the jury’s 
vindication to hold me up as a martyr of 
mistaken justice gone mad. I tell you, it 
can be done. Dick. Let’s go to work. Make 
out my itinerary now. I’ll follow it care- 
fully. Put it up pretty solid. The glory 
will be the greater. I'll act it out, and 
then I’ll watch you smash it to pieces in 
the court room.’ 


to accommodate your 


HORNTON, half dumb with amaze- 

men while Carr was talking, was stunned 
and horrified when the full import of the 
proposal forced itself upon his mind. He 
spoke with dry lips and shaking voice. 

“Archie, you are mad, crazy, idiotic! 
You would not do this terrible thing for me, 
would you, old fellow? Think of the scand- 
al, the notoriety, and the—the prison. No, 
my boy. I won’t buy fame a such a price. 
I’d rather starve.” 

“Dick,” pleaded Carr in an anxious voice. 
“Dick, let me do it. You helped me through 
college. You protected me from insult when 
everyone hated me and finally saved my life 
—that night, you know. I’m alone in the 
world. I’ve no friend but you. I’ve made 
a mess of life. I want to do something 
worth while, Dick. I want to pay you back.” 

“No, no, Archie, I’m desperate enough, 
but I can’t do it. Your proposal is a com- 
pact of the devil. I’m in bad straits, but 
I won’t make a fiend out of myself.” 

“It'll work,” persisted Carr. 
chance to make good. The opportunity 
may not return again. As a lawyer, you 
know there’s not a flaw in it. You’ve got 
a right to be somebody. You'll make your 
old folks happy, and, and—you’ll make me 
happy, too.” 

And so they talked, Carr urging, Dick 
refusing, then hesitating and then half 
yielding. But the temptation was too al- 
luring for his starving activity, and finally 
he exclaimed: 


“Tt’s your 





“Quit dreaming. Your picture is on the front page of every newspaper.” 


“Archie, I’ve got to do it. You’ve fired 
my blood. I'll see it through. If anything 
goes wrong, I’ll blow out my useless brains. 
If you’ve got the nerve, I’m not afraid.” 

The Carr murder trial was the sensation 
of the year. The wealth and social stand- 
ing of the accused, together with the ro- 
mance which the public wove around the 
story of the young and beautiful girl com- 
ing out of the West to study art in the city 
was rare food for the newspaper writers. 
Each day’s events in the court-room were 
featured by the press in detail. 


The District Attorney’s office sent out 
its best men, detectives eager to make a 
reputation, and gathered in every scrap 
of evidence that could be procured by any 
art or artifice. The District Attorney was 
an able lawyer and a terror to law-breakers. 


FOF a month Carr sat in his cell, gloomy 

and inscrutable. Thornton plunged into 
the preparation of the case with fervor 
and left a trail of fire behind him. In the 
preliminaries, he was alert, eager and bril- 
liant. He attracted wide attention. The 
accused was universally denounced. The 
public had convicted him. But Thornton 
knew him to be innocent and was impatient 
for the end. 


The court-room was crowded long before 
the hour for opening court. After three 
tedious days the jury was finally selected. 
The District Attorney arose and made his 
opening statement. 


“Finally, gentlemen of the jury,” he con- 
cluded, “we are satisfied that this defend- 
ant foully slew this unfortunate young 
girl. The proof will be overwhelming. I 
have only sketched a part of the evidence. 
The motive will appear in the defendant’s 
midnight search for the girl’s missing 
locket a few nights after the murder. 
This locket contained his picture, and he 
was eager to secure it. 

“Gentlemen, take this in connection with 
his statement while drunk in a downtown 
speakeasy some days after, when he de- 
clared, ‘I’ve killed 
her and she won’t 
bother me any 
more,’ and the in- 
ference is irresist- 
ible. The motive 
will be shown. You 
will understand 
that perhaps he 
killed her only to 
conceal a_ greater 
villainy. Archibald 
Carr is guilty. He 
is an enemy of so- 
ciety. The outlawry 
of Cain is his heri- 
tage. He has out- 
raged public and 
private morals. He 
, has defied the most 
sacred law of man. 
He has broken the 
most sublime com- 
mandment of God. 
The people demand 
his conviction in 
the name of every 
virtuous daughter 
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of our fair commonwealth. The state de- 
mands retribution. 

“He saw this slip of a flower full of the 
wild, fresh beauty of the Golden West. 
He dazzled her eyes with the glittering 
sheen of a newer but falser life. He took 
this rose in his unholy hands, his sin-laden 
breath blasted its petals and, casting it 
upon the ground, he crushed it beneath his 
feet. 

“Gentle and trusting, her untutored soul 
bubbling with the ideals of that free-heart- 
ed country where honest women are always 
safe, she thought him a half-god. This 
gilded youth dipped his brush deep into the 
slime of a great city and foully defaced 
God’s noblest masterpiece—a pure woman.” 


A MURMUR passed over the room. The 
jurors were nervous and agitated. 
One idea, one thought, pervaded all. The ; 
defendant’s cause was hopeless. Thornton 
was calm, alert and dignified, but his man- 
ner was confident. He knew that his hour 
would come. Carr was silent as usual, his 
face as expressionless as marble. 

After proving the venue of the crime 
and calling relatives of the dead girl to 
show the identification of the body, the Dis- 
trict Attorney called a young waiter of a 
Broadway restaurant. Witness said that 
he had seen Carr many times at the eating 
house with a young lady answering to the 
description of Miss Carleton. She cried 
once when there with Carr, who spoke cross- 
ly to her. Witness could not remember 
the dates. Thought he saw them some 
time previous to or immediately after the 
date fixed in the indictment. 

The next witness was a bartender. He 
saw Carr in the saloon just before his ar- 
rest. Friends were with him. Carr was 
drunk. He called his companions into a 
stall open at the top. They talked mysteri- 
ously. Witness listened and heard Carr 
say, “I killed her. She won’t bother me 
any more.” 

A detective then took the stand. He had 
watched Carr. Saw him a few nights after 
the murder in an alley in the rear of the 
building where Miss Carleton’s body was 
found. Carr had two men with him. Wit- 
ness recognized Carr. Saw him strike a 
match and look around on the ground near 
the rear entrance. Finally, he picked up 
something bright. The object looked like 
a gold locket. Could see it plainly as Carr 
examined it by the light of a match, then 
they hurried away. 

Thornton’s cross-examination of these 
witnesses did not materially. affect their 
stories. Yet he did not come out the loser. 
He was taking care of himself. He knew 
his ground, every inch of it. He knew that 
he would disprove the waiter’s story by 
showing that the girl who visited the res- 
taurant with Carr was another girl, that 
it was all after the murder and that they 
had acted a part which he had planned. 

Thornton also knew that the speakeasy 
talk of Carr’s was a fake that he had fixed 
up. That the finding of the locket was a 
part of his plan. He would show that Carr 
while in the speakeasy referred to his dog 
“Fanny” who had become affected with 
rabies and Carr had to kill her and that 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Cowboy 


PART ONE 

HE first payday after Timothy Brady 

i drifted over from the plains and found 

a bunk at the Lazy L in southern Ari- 
zona he rode with Old Man Peterson and 
the boys into Barranca. The trail wound 
along the valley of the Rio Asuncion in the 
shadow of the Santa Teresa range, -grim 
as some ancient fortress to the plains ride? 
but strangely beautiful in their carved 
crags and agate hues. 
Hoofs clattered against rock or flicked 
carefully across outcrops of jagged lava. 
A rhythmic song of clinking metal ran 
down the line as the horse men jogged along 
in single file between the wagon ruts, fol- 
lowing the erect figure of the cattle baron. 
Not only the few vaqueros of the outfit 
sparkled and jungled with color and metal 
but even such hands as Slim and Pat and 
old Chuck showed in their saddles and 
bridles, the great silver conchas on their 
chaps, their bright saddle blankets and peak- 
ed sombreros, an influence from the near- 
by border and reservation unknown on the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies from which 
Tim had wandered. 
Yuma Sloan, the tall young foreman, able 
and dominant, rode just behind the Old 
Man, and gained distinction from the very 
absence of display. Except for Tim, the 
foreman carried less excess baggage than 
any of the men. Even Peterson, lord of the 
valley, dressed his role when he went to 
town. 
Tim wore scratched and ancient chaps 
and a faded plaid jacket over his over- 
alls. His saddle was worn to shabbiness, 
his sombrero torn, and the blue kerchief 
about his neck gave the only hint of color. 
It has been a long ride over Raton and 
across the old Spanish trails from ranch 
to ranch where none needed another hand. 
The rich Mexican saddle had been left with 
an “uncle” at Albuquerque, the silver 
mounted bridle and the six-gun at Magda- 
lena and the last Navajo silver from chaps 
and jacket remained behind at a little hotel 
in the Datils. When Peterson took him on 
he had his spurs, his pony and two-bits. 
Tim claimed to be 25, but looked much 
younger. His face was tanned but un- 
seamed, his body slender and tuned to the 
pony with all the grace of a plains Indian. 
Even his clear gray eyes, well spaced be- 
neath an excellent forehead, betrayed his 
youth and sometimes his wonder at the 
strange complexity of things. The eyes 
had a way of changing in moments of anger, 
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hardening and growing old. That happened 
often. 

He had told the boys about the saddle 
won for bronc riding at the Garden City 
rodeo and his tropies for single roping and 
calf roping. He seldom missed a chance 
to exhibit feats of riding or roping but 
no one seemed impressed. None but Pat 
perhaps old Chuck seemed to believe that 
he ever owned a Mex saddle inlaid with 
gold or had ridden herd on anything except 
milk Jersies. 


IM had begun to realize that he had 

something to learn. The cattle busi- 
ness in this mountain valley was bigger 
than anything he had known on the soft 
turf of the plains before the fences pushed 
him over the divide. He suspected that 
even Tecolete Luis or Sad, the Yaqui, were 
his equals in everything he knew. 

Down at the far end of the valley from 
the baronial home of Old Man Peterson the 
trail crowded through Apache canyon, a nar- 
row rift in a spur of the range, weaving 
back and forth across the swift but shal- 
low stream. Tim didn’t like fords; some- 
times he closed his eyes when the pony 
splashed through the tumbling rapids of 
the little Asuncion with the water scarce- 
ly up to its knees. It always had been that 
way since as a frightened, sobbing child he 
had floundered out of the swollen Cimarron 
and fled in terror through the prairie night. 
Never could he erase from his mind the 
memory of plunging horses, the great wagon 
with its bare hoops swirling on its side 
down the dark flood, the shouts and cries 
growing faint with distance, and then the 
desolation of silence, broken only by the 
ripple of sullen water and the swirl of wind 
and rain through tall grasses. 

He shook himself free from his memories 
as the pony plunged up the bank. Yuma 
was looking and laughing at him and there 
were smiles on other faces. It hadn’t taken 
the boys long to discover the only weak- 
ness that could curb the “pasture cowboy’s” 
self esteem. 

They entered the little settlement of San 
Jose, where the canyon widened for a short 
distance and a group of Mexican homes 
clustered about the ancient abode mission. 
Tim saw the boys straighten in their sad- 
dles and give sly attention to gauntlets or 
the set of sombreros. 

The houses of San Jose were of sun-baked 
brick or rough boards sheathed with hakes 
or bits of tin, representing anything from 
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a sardine can to a powder keg. Back of the 
mission the cliff rose sharply. Far above 
ran the high road blasted from the ledge as 
a safer short cut to the new Sunset dam in 
the upper range beyond Peterson’s valley. 

The few Mexicans in sight removed their 
hats as Peterson rode by. Several exchanged 
greetings with the Mexican riders, Luis, 
Juan and Felipe, or the Yaqui, Sad. Ann 
Winslow was waiting on the steps of the 
mission which did duty as schoolhouse ex- 
cept on Sundays and fiestas. From the 
doorway behind her peeped a score of little 
brown faces, intense, admiring. 

The cavalcade halted. Each man removed 
his hat with a florish, down to Sad who 
wore a scarlet band around his forehead 
and contented himself, as hereditary son 
of the church, with the sign of his faith. 
Tim, clumsily bashful, reached for his hat, 
knocked it off, leaned for it and missed 
as the pony circled. He had to get down 
and chase it. 

The little Mexicans came tumbling down 
the steps like an avalanche in pursuit of 
the rolling sombrero. They fell upon it 
in a pile and struggled for possession. Tim 
and the teacher pulled them off, one by 
one. Ramon and Lola came up last, each 
gripping the brim with resolution, tugging 
for possession. Lola lost when part of the 
felt came away in her hand. 

Old Man Peterson’s bellow of mirth 
started the cowboys into whoops of delight. 
Tim found some coins for Ramon and for 
Lola too. When he dared to look up, Ann 
was standing at his side. She, too, was 
laughing but in a friendly way. 

It was hard for Tim to look straight at 
Miss Ann. No one had any right to be so 
clean and trim and beautiful and utterly 
unattainable. She seemed to stir deep 
memories and old longings which nothing in 
the cowboy’s experience with nesters and 
frontier town explained. With a fellow 
like Yuma paying her attention there didn’t 
seem much chance for a new hand to get 
acquainted. 

“Now you've disorganized my school,” 
she laughed. “One piece of copper is too 
much for discipline and silver makes a 
general holiday.” 


VuMaA's pony was prancing uncomfort- 
ably close but Tim held his ground. 
The girl had some letters and the fore- 
man’s hand was half outstretched. Tim 
reached for the letters as she hesitated. 
“I’ll mail ’em for you, Miss Ann,” he prom- 
ised. 

The foreman scowled but Ann thanked 
Tim. “I was just going to ask someone,” 
she said. “Now who would imagine that all 
you caballeros are just going to town for 
Christmas presents instead of seeking the 
golden cities of Cibola or something equal- 
ly romantic!” 

Ann, the New England school teacher, 
lived at the Peterson ranch. Mother Peter- 
son thought her influence would be good for 
the boys, whch was open to debate, but 
she had the respectful loyalty of everyone 
from the big boss to Lee Chung, the cook. 
Mrs. Peterson insisted upon a Christmas 
tree and at least an imitation of the holi- 
day spirit from everyone on the ranch. 

Tim buttoned the letters in a pocket, 


bowed awkwardly and chased after his pony. 
Already the others were well ahead. Yuma 
lingered for a talk with Ann but caught 
up with him a few minutes later. 

“Gimme those letters, kid,” he ordered. 
“She said for me to mail ’em.” 

“Last I heard she told me to,” declared 
Tim. “An’ I’m a mailing ’em.” 

“Fresh tenderfeet don’t last long around 
here,” the foreman warned. 

“Aw—lay off, will ye,” Tim retorted 
rather lamely. That wasn’t at all what he 
started to say, but he wanted to stay with 
the outfit. 

“Yeller?” sneered Sloan. 

“I calculate I kin take care o’ myself,” 
flared Tim, and the look on his face made 
Yuma hesitate. “But I ain’t a startin’ 
anything.” 

Old Man Peterson led the way into Red’s 
place when they hit Barranca. Those who 
had guns on handed them over the bar, 
to be picked up on the way out. Hardware 
was not permitted on the streets. Red’s 
was the first place you came to and very 
hard to pass, although he had a sign across 
the front of his frame shack announcing 
Soft Drinks Only. 


NOBODY took that very seriously, but 
Peterson herded his boys out after the 
second round. Mother had warned him that 
the boys must bring home something besides 
remorse. 

The boss cast his eyes around the group. 
“Now I takes it you hombres is all primed 
with cash and brotherly love and you knows 
what we rid in for. Don’t let me ketch any 
holin’ up at Red’s until he’s done his Christ- 
mas shoppin’.” 

“Kerreck, boss. 
obediently. 

“And we don’t need no China dolls or 
First Readers or Elsie books on that tree,” 
warned Peterson. “Mother don’t like it 
and it ain’t Christmas spirit. An’ Lee 
Chung don’t want no more hymn books. He 
aint started that Pilgrim’s Progress yet 
somebody give him last year.” 

Yuma, Slim, Windy, old Chuck, Pat and 
others of the older hands moved off to- 
gether toward the Emporium. Tim wanted 
to go with them but they did not seem 
to need him so he struck across the street 
alone. He had some private and import- 
ant buying to do. Miss Ann was to have 
the best present he could find. He never 
had said much to her, because he never 
could think of anything sensible to say 
when she looked at him or say it if he did, 
but he thought about her a lot. Yuma 
always seemed at ease with her and knew 
how to meet her unexpectedly and often. 

Timothy Brady was no ladies’ man. He 
didn’t know how to act at a dance or party 
and even the occasional evening gatherings 
in the ranch house were painful to him 
when women and strangers were present. 
Gentle, soft spoken women like Ann or even 
great motherly heart like Mrs. Peterson 
seemed to him almost too fine to be met on 
a common plane. He usually said the 
wrong thing or nothing at all or just spilled 
the ice cream. 

There were few amenities in the Brady 
cabin where Tim grew up in the midst of 
brawls and poverty, a foundling in an over- 
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crowded sob house among cruel older boys 
and treacherous, whining girls. It was the 
flickering light of this nester family’s camp- 
fire he had seen that terrible night when 
he fled in panic from the flooded river 
splashing through brooks, floundering in 
lowlands, choking with fear at every rustle 
of the starless night. He told them his 
name was Tim, and none of the settlers 
they met had heard of a missing boy. No 
one even claimed him. 

Perhaps he was fifteen, already tall and 

strong, when he rode away and found his 
first ranch job, claiming to be nineteen 
accustomed to swagger and bluff and the 
authority of brute strength. Five years 
later he drifted across the range and down 
into the country of cactus and lava and 
painted mesa where he heard there still 
was room for a pony to turn around with- 
out scraping a fence. 
“He’s both chain lightnin’ and brayin’ 
jackass in the bunk house,” complained the 
Old Man one day. “Handy with his fists 
and free with his mouth, but onct ye get 
him into the parlor he hunts cover like a 
prairie dog.” 

“Leave him be, father,” cautioned the 
wife, “He'll tame in time and be a right 
good boy. He’s like a maverick from the 
“3 and never had any bringing up, that’s 
all. 

Tim wandered down the block of scat- 
tered frame brick shacks to where he could 
see the abodes of the old Mexican town 
across the tracks. Then he came back on 
the other side past the two-story Emporium 
admiring the decoration of fir and holly 
and colored globes. Even here the moun- 
tains seemed to close down on him and he 
missed the open country but he was de- 
termined to stay. He never had met any- 
body quite like Mother Peterson, and as 
for Ann — Never before had he bought a 


present for a pretty girl and the responsi- 
bility weighed heavily. 


H® was opposite the Emporium again 
an armful of packages and had about 
decided to cross the rutted street and hunt 
through the big store for the one important 
present. But just then Yuma and the bunch 
came strolling up the board walk and turned 
in. He waved at them and shouted, but 
only Pat and Chuck noticed him. 
“There’s our cow pasture hero,” sneered 
Yuma. “You’d think we was his long lost 
brothers.” 
“He needs steppin’ on,” agreed Slim. 
“Nobody ain’t done it yet,” reminded 
Chuck. “But I do calkerlate the boy’s a 
bit too previous fer his age.” 
From inside the store Yuma watched Tim 
hesitate and then wander down the street. 
“He comes down here from a dairy barn 
to teach us about cows,” the foreman said. 
“He allows he’s the best rider and roper 
and dogger since Dodge City was a buffler 
wallow. Must a high-tailed it outer there 
medium pronto to ferget all them saddles 
an’ medals he wins diggin’ post holes.” 
“Nobody ain’t jealous about the school- 
ma’am or nothing?” suggested Chuck, the 
privileged veteran who had no fear of the 
young foreman. 
Yuma ran his fingers through volume 
after volume on a bargain table of books, 
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tossing them angrily aside. Then one seemed 
to interest him. It was bound in blue 
cloth with gilt decorations. On the front 
within a golden frame was the tinted pic- 
ture of a sweet faced girl with a long braid 
of brown hair swung over the prim bodice 
of an earlier day. Chuck examined the 
picture critically as Yuma held the book. 

“I recollect when they looked like that,” 
he said. 


MURS, you would,” grinned Sloan, “al- 
though you must a been just startin’ 
your second childhood. This here book was 
printed in 1877.” 

“lD E CORUM,” Chuck spelled out. 
“That means how to behave yourself.” 

“Sure,” agreed Windy. “Anybody knows 
that.” 

“Listen to this,” ordered Yuma. “I’m 
afeard our young friend, Tim, ain’t much 
o’ a gentleman. Else he never seen this 
book. Here it says: ‘Never speak to your 
acquaintances from one side of the street 
to the other. Shoutin’ is a certain sign 
of vulgarity.’ The boy’s just plain vulgar. 

“An’ lookit here: ‘When you salute a lady 
or distinguished gentleman you should take 
your hat entirely off and cause it to de- 
scribe a circle of at least ninety degrees 
from its original restin’ place.’ You 
shouldn’t knock it off and chase it. The 
book says so.” 

Slim tried the correct bow and then the 
others showed him where he was wrong. 
They couldn’t agree on the ninety degrees 
but they managed to stop trade for a while 
in the Emporium while saluting each other 
with long, sweeping motions of their som- 
breros. 

“The reason it don’t seem right is because 
none of you is a distinguished gentleman,” 
Windy decided. 

“Maybe they’ve changed the rules since 
1877,” suggested Pat. 

“Anyhow I know one hombre what needs 
this book,” decided Sloan. “An’ he’s goin’ 
to get it fer Christmas.” 

“The Old Man won’t stand for any more 
jokes,” Chuck warned. 

“Mebbe the schoolma’am might give it,” 
hinted Yuma. “It oughter be easy to switch 
the tickets and he’ll think she wants for 
him to get some manners.” 

“Mebbe she does,” warned Chuck. 
wouldn’t that be funny?” 

Meanwhile Timothy blundered about in 
half a dozen stores. There were few people 
in town and he had a wide range of selec- 
tion from the left over stock of many a 
holiday season. He was attracted by a pin 
cushion, a manicure set, a framed picture 
and other ancient aburdities, but nothing 
seemed good enough until he found a book 
on the old Spanish missions of the south- 
west. 

It even contained a picture of the Mis- 
sion of San Buenaventura at San Jose, 
where Ann taught school, and a page devot- 
ed to its history since the seventeenth -cen- 
tury. 

He judged that the picture had been 
taken many years before, when the mission 
had fallen into partial decay. It showed 
the familiar earthen sides with the round 
timbers protruding unevenly through the 
walls and supporting the flat roof, but not 
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the buttresses of kiln baked bricks that 
now flared out like triple wings on each 
side and supported the aging walls of dull 
adobe. The adobe wall and arched gateway 
that once enclosed the mission seemed to 
have disappeared, but he recalled that the 
bell still hung in the square opening of 
the earthen arch that continued the front 
above the roof and supported a plain cross 
of wood. 

He read the story of San Jose and its 
ancient church. “Gee,” he thought. “Every- 
one calls them Mexes squatters but they was 
there a long time before Peterson or this 
here town.” 

Tim took his packages to the Emporium 
where they would be collected the next 
morning by Pedro, handy man and driver 
of the Lazy Y market wagon. Yuma and 
Windy were having some small packages 
wrapped for mailing to lady friends out 
of town. When they started for the post- 
office Tim remembered the letters in his 
pocket. After a few minutes he followed. 

The postoffice was down at the end of 
the block, across the plaza from the rail- 
building with bars on the windows as half 
of it was occupied by the bank. 


HE scarcely noticed the lone rider hunched 
in his saddle outside the bank, smok- 
ing a cigarette and holding two riderless 
horses. The man eyed him closely as he 
breezed into the bank. 

As Tim closed the door he felt some- 
thing jammed into his ribs, heard a sharp 
order hissed in his ear. His hands went 
into the air even before he saw the masked 
man backed against the wall and command- 
ing the interior with his guns. 

Against the back wall stood several men, 
a woman and a little girl, their hands in 
the air. Yuma and Windy were there, 
reaching for the ceiling, red of face, silent. 
The wickets on the postoffice side were open 
but no one was in sight behind the lock 
boxes. Behind the railing of the bank 
another masked man swiftly swept coin 
and currency into a canvas sack. 

“Over there! Pronto!” ordered the look- 
out, giving Tim a sharp poke with the gun. 
Tim saw the flicker of a grin across Yuma’s 
face. It was against his principles to be 
shoved around and especially when the fel- 
lows were watching. 

Tim’s temper, too long curbed, flared 
red again. He took one quick step away 
from the muzzle of the gun—but back of 
his captor instead of toward the group. 
Then his long arms crashed down around 
the bandit’s body. 

The man was heavier than Tim. His 
first lunge crashed the young puncher into 
the postoffice partition. Tim’s neck and face 
were cut by the flying splinters. Stunned 
he braced his feet against the wall and 
hurled his body forward with all the 
strength he had. The two sprawled on the 
tile floor, writhing and kicking. On gun 
slid across the room. Tim’s hands closed 
with grim determination on the other. 

He heard two quick shots. They seemed 
to come from the postoffice and he saw a 
rifle muzzle thrust through the glass of 
a lock box. The second bandit pitched for- 
ward across a desk, then thumped to the 
floor. There was a rattle of coins on the 
tiles, the sound of running feet, shouts. 
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Tim was under the bandit but still had 
both hands on the gun. He seemed hemmed 
in by people. There were shots outside and 
the clatter of flying hoofs. 

Suddenly the gun came away in his hands 
and the man crumbled across his chest. 
Tim writhed free and sprang to his feet. 
A two-gun man with a star rolled the bandit 
over, then put his handcuffs back in his 
pocket. 

Outside two saddled ponies circled in 
the street beyond the crowd that filled the 
walk, merchants and customers, men from 
the Lazy Y, the C O Bar and other ranches 
who had abandoned the stores and bars at 
the first shot. The other pony and its 
rider were not in sight. 

Inside the bank rail a still form sprawled. 
Clerks on hands and knees were sweeping 
up greenbacks and gold. 

Tim pushed through the excited, milling 
crowd that already filled the room. Care- 
fully he dropped Ann’s letters into the mail 
slot, dimly aware that one or two were 
flecked with little drops of red. That was 
the main duty of the day and he had come 
near forgetting. He felt confused at so 
much back slapping and praise, but he 
wondered what Yuma and Windy would have 
to say now. 

Sloan said plenty. Tim turned and found 
the foreman talking heatedly with Peter- 
son and the sheriff on the edge of the 
crowd. 

“The hombre in the bank had put his 
gun back in the leather and was gatherin’ 
bills with both hands, fast like,” Yuma 
explained. “I saw the postmaster crawlin’ 
back of the lock boxes with a rifle and I 
was ready to jump over the bank rail when 
he picked off the guard. Then this fresh 
kid stumbled up again the gun feller. That 
lain us all open and the other hombre 
reaches fer his gun. Then the postmaster 
Swings and gets him.” 

“Yeah and what was you doin’ until the 
sheriff lammed the feller I catched?” flared 
Tim, striding over and facing the foreman. 
“You was reachin’ so hard for the stars 
your joints creaked.” 

“Sure sensible when you ain’t packing a 
gun,” said Peterson. 

“The kid came near gettin’ us all shot 
up,” charged Yuma angrily. “He ducked 
behind the guns and left us to take th’ 
lead.” 

“I got my man, didn’t I?” Tim’s ker- 
chief came away streaked with red as he 
mopped his face and neck. 

“The postmaster was jest goin’ to get 
him. If the other fellow had a drawn quick- 
er some o’ us would a passed out cause of 
your loco stunt.” 

Tim was bruised and sore. He had ex- 
pected a full measure of appreciation from 
his comrades of the Lazy Y and he felt that 
he had made a better figure than Yuma in 
the encounter. Instead the older hand was 
trying to put him in wrong again. 

“You low down yeller coyote!” he flared. 
“T’m goin’ to hand you one if it’s the last 
thing I do.” 


OLD Man Peterson caught his arm and 

swung him sharply around as he pushed 
Yuma back. “You’re fired!” the boss 
shouted at Tim. “There ain’t room for any 
pet heroes on our outfit and there’s been 
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too much yappin’ already around the bunk 
house.” 

Tim subsided into amazed silence. The 
sheriff came to his rescue. 

“That’s not fair, Pete,” he objected. “The 
kid sure held his man until I got him and 
that’s more’n some others did.” 

“There won’t be any livin’ with him from 
now on,” Windy chimed in. 

“Shut up, Windy,” ordered Peterson. 
“Look here, Brady. The foreman can’t be 
fighting with you every time he gives out 
a chore. You may be as good as you think 
you are but you needs a lot o’ seasonin’. 
[ll give you one more chance—driving’ the 
town wagon and bein’ handy man. Pedro 
rides with the boys in your place.” 

Tim’s face turned red and he looked down 
at the floor. There were friendly mur- 
murs from the little group that clustered 
about. He thought of driving past Ann’s 
school every day, a mere handy man. Then 
he thought about going away and never see- 
ing her again. He looked up and caught 
the triumph on Sloan’s face. 

“Thanks, boss,” he said, strangely quiet 
for Tim Brady. ‘“‘Wouldn’t be surprised if 
I was just about the best driver and wind 
mill greaser you ever had.” 

So Pedro rode after that and Tim drove 
to town every day in the light spring-seated 
wagon and called himself the ranch buyer. 
The first trip past San Jose was made with- 
out a glance toward the mission, but on 
his way back Ann came to the door and 
called to him. She knew of Peterson’s 
stern discipline and her sympathy was all 
with Tim, especially as she had heard a 
true version of the hold-up. 

“I’m just as good a rider and roper and 
top hand as Yuma,” he declared to bolster 
up his pride. 

“They know it, Tim,” she told him. “But 
you’re a lot younger and new on the ranch. 
Try telling them how good they are and 
they’ll like it better.” 

“That’s an idea,” he admitted. “I allus 
had to do a lot o’ lookin out for myself 
and I reckon I talk too much.” 

On the Christmas tree she placed ties 
and scarfs for the other boys and a copy 
of “The Virginian” for Tim, but he never 
saw it. Sloan and the boys enjoyed the 
western tale very much. 

Tim found his own book, Decorum, far 
more to his taste than any tale of the 
plain could possibly have been. He had 
few illusions about ranch life but he enter- 
tained strange longings for the orderly 
spare people like Ann Winslow to teach 
Mexicans. He wanted a ranch of his own 
and never had learned to think in any other 
terms, but there didn’t seem to be any 
more land to be had for the taking and the 
open range was dotted with settlers’ shacks. 
It might be necessary to go out into the 
cities and learn how people got homes of 
their own, but first he’d have to know some- 


thing about their strange manners and cus- 
toms. 


HE admired the blue and gilt binding of 
his book and especially ‘the picture 
on the cover. “I'll bet she looked like that 
when she was little,” he told himself. 
He knew this book was the last word in 
authority, because she had given it to him 





and she knew all the rules. He took it with 
him on his trips to town, read and re-read 
it when alone in the bunk house. 

“I’m thankin’ you for the book you give 
me,” he told Ann oon after the Christmas 
holidays. “I sure’ll learn a lot from it.” 

“I thought you’d like it,” she said, smil- 
ing at him in so friendly a way that he felt 
his self possession slipping. “It’s just the 
book for a man like you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes’m” he agreed. Then for weeks he 
wondered just what she meant, and studied 
harder than before. 

It seemed that he had made no mistake 
in his present to her, for Ann cherished 
her mission book and never tired of gather- 
ing new legends of earlier days from her 
Mexican friends. Daily he stopped at the 
mission and together they studied and ex- 
plored the ancient building which had known 
three government and ten generations. 

He liked to practice his decorum on the 
Mexicans. They seemed to like it and know 
what to do. Not only all the children but 
many of their parents became his friends. 

One day he received a letter in the mails. 
It came from the Bankers’ Protective Al- 
liance and contained a check for $333.33. 
He read the letter several times and stop- 
ped to show it to Ann Winslow on the way 
home. 

“Your share of the $1,000 reward for 
preventing robbery at the State Bank of 
Barranca,” a sentence read, “and our sin- 
cere congratulations for heroic conduct.” 


A= mentioned the letter later to the 
Petersons and was surprised to learn 
that they had not known of it. Riding with 
Yuma that evening, as happened now and 
then, she told him. “First time anything 
ever happened to that pasture cowboy that 
the world didn’t know,” was his comment. 

Tim rode every night after his work was 
done, a matter of exercise and companion- 
ship for his pony. Sometimes he asked Ann 
to go with him and as weeks passed she 
noticed a change in his conversation as well 
as his apparel. During the days he dressed 
and labored like a farm hand; at night he 
came forth with his new outfit, wide south- 
western sombrero, silver bossed chaps and 
all. 

“Oh Tim, where do you learn those funny, 
old fashioned things you say?” she asked 
one evening as they followed the Asuncion 
back to the ranch after a run in the foot- 
hills. “You look like a Spanish don and 
you talk like an early Victorian.” 

“T hope a Victorian is something respect- 
able,” he said. “That’s the way they talk 
in the book—the one you give—gave me. 
I’m learning decorum and thank you very 
much. I’ve read it all four times already.” 

“The Virginian?” she asked, puzzled. 

“Decorum,” he reminded her. “The blue 
book you gave me for Christmas. I’ve 
learned: ‘it is the express and admirable 
distinction of a gentleman that in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life he is slow to take of- 
fense.’ So I ain’t fighting much any more— 
do not fight, I mean. And it says that ‘the 
true gentleman is rare but there is no harm 
in counterfeiting his excellencies and the 
counterfeit may in time develop into the 
real thing.’ ” 


“Why—” she hesitated. It might be un- 
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kind to explain. This strange Decorum 
couldn’t hurt Tim and seemed to have done 
him good. But what had happened to The 
Virginian? Probably Yuma Sloan and the 
boys knew. “Why that’s fine,” she ex- 
claimed. “Now I know why you offered 
your hand to help me mount and where you 
found all those polite words you use for 
Mrs. Peterson and me.” 

“Yes’m,” he agreed. “The book says a 
gentleman never boasts and that he always 
does the right thing and it tells how to 
enter a room without fallin’ over your feet 
and a lot of things. I reckon in thirty- 
forty years I’ll get it all down fine.” 

“Does it matter much—doing the right 
thing?” she asked slowly, almost as though 
some doubt might linger in her mind. 

“Well, I’d like to know how to act when 
Mrs. Peterson gives a party, so’s I won’t 
crawl under the sofy and it ain’t no use 
being a rowdy these day—isn’t any use.” 

“Tim, I’ve heard you talk to the Mexi- 
cans, old men and women, dirty children. 
I’ve seen how you treat your pony. Lee 
Chung told me about his cat and what you 
did to Windy for that. Some men are born 
gentlemen and couldn’t be anything else at 
heart no matter how they were mistreated 
in their youth. These little rules about 
bows and forks and pretty phrases—oh, I’ve 
been their slave all my life—they’re no more 
important than that horsehair braid on your 
hat or the fancy silver on your chaps.” 

“But such things do make a man feel 
better—when other people are wearin’ ’em, 
too,” said Tim. “Oh, did I tell you I’ve sent 
back for my Mex saddle and my bridle and 
gun?” 

“Vanity, thy name is—” laughed Ann. 


tS wasn’t long before Tim’s old outfit, 

reassembled from the back trail through 
his new prosperity, hung where the Lazy 
Y boys could see and examine, even to the 
gold plate on the saddle engraved in testi- 
monial to his skill. Strangely enough, he 
had become indifferent to their approval. 
Pat and old Chuck become friendly enough 
and some of the other boys not too intim- 
ate with Yuma. The vaqueros, Sad the Ya- 
qui and Lee Chung were his admiring de- 
fenders, even against the increasing dislike 
of Sloan. 


One evening in late spring when the val- 
ley of the Rio Asuncion was green with 
verdure from unusual rains, Tim found the 
boss in his office off the great dining room. 

“T came to tell you that Yuma has a black 
eye,” he announced, “and other troubles and 
that I’m leavin’ tomorrow.” 

“Because of Sloan?” Peterson demanded. 

“Because you ordered no fightin’ and it 
happened.” 

“What happened?” 

“I gave him what he’s been askin’ for 
since I came.” 

“And now you’re running away?” 

“You won’t think so when you see him,” 
grinned Tim. “I’m resignin’ as truck driver 
and I’m goin’ to get some education.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE MAY ISSUE 
* * * 
Don't fail to read the thrilling second part 
of “Cowboy Behave” wherein Tim proves 
his mettle when the great dam breaks. 
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An Unparalleled Birthday Honor 


George Washington, a Native Son of Virginia, is Signally Honored by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts with a Unique Tribute 


by JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

should have chosen Major Robert E. 
Green, a son of Virginia, one of the three 
original commonwealths, as chairman of the 
executive committee in charge of the cele- 
bration honoring George Washington. The 
now historic two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the Father of our Country was 
an outstanding birthday event in contem- 
poraneous history. Every state in the 
Union joined in this most impressive and 
unique commemoration of Washington’s 
birthday, which was the first holiday to be 
celebrated honoring the birth of an Ameri- 
can. It has grown in importance with the 

ars. 

— nine successive months, from Febru- 
ary 22 to Thanksgiving Day in 1932, a con- 
tinuous celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the natal day of the Father 
of his Country was participated in by one 
hundred million people. 

While Massachusetts had the smallest ap- 
propriation of any of the New England 
states, New York or the Middle West, the 
friends of the executive chairman, Major 
Robert E. Green are proud of the record 
he made. The United States Commission 
at Washington was especially compliment- 
ary in its commendation that Massachusetts 
led all the states in the Union, even with 
their small appriation of $13,000 and even 
then, Major Green was able to turn back a 
balance to the state. 

There was a phase of inspiring senti- 
ment of the event associated with his selec- 
tion. Major Green was born on the ad- 
joining estate to Wakefield, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, the birthplace of Wash- 
ington. For many years his father sowed 
and planted his crops on the birthplace 
plantation of George Washington. As a boy, 
Robert Green, a true son of Virginia, was 
inspired by his father in his devotion and 
reverence for this historic spot in old 
Virginia. In fact, his father preserved 
Wakefield until it was taken over by the 
historical societies and the government. 

In all the reports of the celebration, 
nothing stands out more fitting and appro- 
priate to the genius of America’s greatest 
son, than the opening of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Highway in Massachu- 
setts, which runs from Agawam at the Con- 
necticut border through Springfield and 
Worcester to Boston and Cambridge when 
Washington took command of the Continen- 
tal Army. It was one of the most appro- 
priate achievements of any state in appro- 
priately honoring the fame of Washington. 
The tablets along this highway in the 
various towns and cities remain a fitting 
tribute to the man who as a boy became 


F ite co it was that the governur of 


a surveyor and first evidenced his devotion 
to public service, in providing good roads. 
This highway follows the course taken by 
Washington himself when he left New 
England after the evacuation of Boston by 
the British. 





Major Robert E. Green 
Executive Chairman Massachusetts 
Bicentennial Commission 


HE celebration in Massachusetts was 

so varied that it was possible for thous- 
ands of men, women and children to partici- 
pate personally in the scheduled exercises 
that extended over months. The commis- 
sion not only provided a number of impor- 
tant Washington functions of its own, but 
cooperated with thousands of patriotic, 
fraternal, military and civic organizations 
throughout the State, making it possible 
for them to conduct approximately 6000 
distinct and impressive Washington observ- 
ances during the bicentennial year. It also 
provided scores of conventions and various 
assemblies with material to incorporate in 
some Washington feature. 

As the school children are closer to Wash- 
ington in their study of history than the 
adults, the commission’s work among the 
youth in Massachusetts made a lasting im- 
pression. Every school in the Common- 
wealth, including private, public and paro- 
chial produced some form of Washington 
celebration. This was due to the help of 
E. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. The teachers in 
charge of the exercises were especially ap- 
preciative of the appropriate plays and 
meetings provided for them. A bountiful 


supply of literature was sent to the schools 
in order that they could successfully carry 
through their observances month by month. 

As Washington was the greatest athlete 
of his time, the commission impressed upon 
the school authorities the importance of 
a Washington sports program for their cele- 
brations. In hundreds of cases this idea 
was carried out, with treasured prizes be- 
ing awarded to winners of events. The 
sports at which Washington excelled as a 
youth, were reenacted on the playgrounds. 


In order that the children could be fully 
encouraged to share in the celebration, the 
commission purchased a set of authorized 
films portraying the life of Washington 
from the time he was a lad at school to the 
day he passed to the Great Beyond at 
Mount Vernon. These films were loaned to 
the University Extension Division of The 
Department of Education, who circulated 
them throughout the Commonwealth. 


A series of useful pamphlets, including 
reports of the program committee, was pub- 
lished, embodying twenty-three outstanding 
incidents in the life of Washington. Verba- 
tim reports on the debates on the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, were recited in the 
classes. The latter were prepared so that 
any organization in the Commonwealth, 
large or small, could reenact the historic 
meeting which occurred at Faneuil Hall. 
A unique phase of these debates was the 
programs conducted over the radio with 
various members assuming the roles of his- 
toric personages, who took part in the 
ratification debate. 

Over four hundred district George Wash- 
ington bicentennial committees were organ- 
ized. This work was accomplished largely 
by Major Green, whose wide acquaintance 
throughout the state and untiring efforts in 
calling to the attention of organizations the 
importance of the Washington celebration 
made possible this enviable record. Travel- 
ing throughout the Commonwealth, he 
brought togethér thousands of men, women 
and children, resulting in a total of more 
than fifteen hundred separate community 
and school celebrations. The committees 
outside of the individual, city and town or- 
ganizations, were composed of fraternal, 
military, patriotic, historic and_ service 
societies. Much credit is due to the fine 
performances put on by the clubs through- 
out the state. Major Green, a leader of the 
Kiwanians, found hearty support for this 
character of work, and was responsible for 
having scores of the various Masonic 
branches incorporate Washington features 
in their meetings during this eventful bi- 
centennial year. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Pictures From a Life 


Total Blindness and Physical Incapacitation Have Not Been Handicaps 
Busy Life of Clarence Hawkes, Well-Known Author 


HEN I go back in memory and iurn back to life and do nearly all the things he 
W the pages of the picture book of my had done before, until he was thirteen years 

life, there are a score of deeply of age, and then another tragedy befell him. 
etched, vivid pictures which stand out bold- This time he is sitting under a great 
ly above the dull gray of the rest of my life. trce in the deep woods, with a gun across 
These are the high-lights, the things that his knees, listening to the many-toned song 
made and marred my whole life, the turn- of nature in the deep woods, admiring his 
ing points, and the hard grades that I had world, and thinking how beautiful it all 
to make in order to live for half a century _ is. 


HEN the scene changes, and for this boy 
the light of sun, and moon, and stars 
goes out. For there is the roar of a shot- 
gun and the lad falls forward, wounded in 
more than a score of places, his eyesight 
probably gone forever, and with it his 

beautiful world of nature. 
For the fourth picture, we travel to the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary at Boston where the 
boy has undergone half 
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goods, competing all the 
time with men and wom- 
en possessing perfect 
eyesight, and most of 
them better educated 
and more thoroughly 
prepared for the strug- 
gle of life than was I. 
The first of these pic- 
tures is that of a bare- 
foot, freckled-faced coun- 
try boy, wearing a bat- 
tered palm-leaf hat, 
scampering along. the 
country road in the town 
of Goshen, Mass., run 
ning errands for his 
folks, or attending the 
district school. How 
beautiful and wonderful 
life looked to that young- 
ster. What a joy it was 
to run. What a wonder- 
ful world he lived in, and 
all he wished was just to 
be alive, and able to run 
and jump, and do er- 
rands. If he only had 
just a little play inter- 
spersed with the world, 
as a sort of spice of life. 
The scene changes, 
and he is lying upon a 
couch close to the living- 
room window, looking 
wistfully out-of-doors at 
the great wide world 
which he has seemingly 
lost forever. He is weak 
nearly to death, and the 
green fields, and the 
dreamy summer sky 
looks more like a fairy- 
land than the world he 
knew only yesterday. 
One of those strong legs 
that carried him so fleet - 
ly only a few days before 
has been amputated io 
Save him from_ blood 
poison, and he must limp 
through life for the rest 
of his days. But hope 
in the heart of a boy dies 
hard, and he did hobble 





tions on his eyes, seek- 
ing to regain his sight. 
He stands resolutely, his 
teeth clenched, and his 
nerves steeled while a 
kind old doctor  pro- 
nounces his’ sentence, 
that of total blindness 
for the rest of his life. 

In picture five, he is 
leaving his home at 
Cummmington, Mass., 
going away to Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, 
as he imagines, to die of 
a broken heart. He is 
bankrupt. All of the 
weapons with which men 
usually fight have been 
taken from his hands. 
So why try further? 

In the next scene, he 
is standing by a dis- 
sected map of the United 
States in one of the 
classrooms at this re- 
markable school, letting 
. his hand wander listless- 
ly over the queer shaped 
blocks of wood. Sudden- 
ly a cry escapes his lips. 
A flash of illumination 
as bright as lightning 
has shot through his be- 
ing. So excited that he 
can hardly articulate, 
and trembling as though 
he had the ague. He 
cries, “I have found 
Cuba! I have found 
Cuba!” But he had 
found more ‘than that, 
for he had rediscovered 
himself, that self which 
he supposed to be for- 
ever lost. After this dis- 
covery, the days and 
weeks were not long 
enough in which to study 
and work. 

Four years later, we 


io 


see him standing upon 
Harve. the platform at Tremont 


Temple giving the vale- 


The Blind Author at Work in His Hadley, Mass., Home dictory address for his 
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class. But the following 
year while taking a post- 
graduate course, and study- 
ing at another college as 
well, his health gave out, 
and he went home to rest. 
But there was no rest for 
his eager mind and ambi- 
tious temperament, for 
while regaining his health 
he began lecturing upon lit- 
erary subjects and his suc- 
cess was so remarkable that 
he never returned to com- 
plete his studies. At twenty 
he was earning and living 
and helping his family as 
a public lecturer. 


T twenty-five, a red-let- 

ter day came to him. 
It was when the publisher 
put into his hand his first volume of poems. 
Some of the poems in this first volume have 
gone ’round the world in many translations. 
Four other volumes of verse followed the 
first in quick succession. . 

In 1899, he stands in an old New England 
living-room, smiling as the minister joins 
his life with that of a brown-eyed New Eng- 
land girl who is to be his eyes from thence 
forth. 

In 1902, his first nature book appeared, 
and it now takes more than a five-foot shelf 
in the bookcase to house all this indefatig- 
able author’s books. Thirty-five volumes 
of nature stories, and five volumes of poems. 
A marvelous life’s work for a man with 
eyes. 

On August 4, 1909, he sits in the review- 
ing stand while the Hadley Historical pa- 
rade, two miles in length, celebrating the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
settling of the town passes by. 





Clarence Hawkes, the blind author, in his garden at Hadley, 
Mass, in the company of his dog 


He is especially interested in this parade, 
because he is chairman of the parade com- 
mittee. A score of the beautiful floats he 
has designed himself, and a year of his time 
has gone into the planning of the parade. 

“How do you write so many nature books 
and how can you get them so accurate that 
no word of criticism has ever been raised 
against you?” he is sometimes asked, to 
which he replies. 

“All things belong to the man with imagi- 
nation, provided he can master enough 
scientific knowledge to keep his imagina- 
tion in check. That is what I do.” 


W HEN the World War was over, there 

were five thousand totally blinded sold- 
iers in France alone. Mr. Hawkes has his 
autobiography, “Hitting the Dark Trail,” 
which has lifted so many blind people in 
the English-speaking world out of their 
gloom into the light translated into French. 
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Eugene Brieux, the French dramatist, 
printed it in French braille for these un- 
fortunates, and each one was presented with 
a copy. 

“It did not net me a cent,” said the 
author, “and yet it was the most profitable 
thing I ever did, and it gave me the most 
satisfaction.” 

Nor has the English-speaking world alone 
been benefited by Mr. Hawkes’ books, for 
they have been translated into French, Ger- 
man, and Danish, while his poems have been 
translated into many other tongues. 

“T keep happy by keeping busy,” says Mr. 
Hawkes. “Work is the best antidote for 
blues that I know of. Work and play nicely 
balanced make up a full life.” 

“How do I play? Just like anyone else. 
{ like football and baseball, and am present 
at most of the games played within a score 
of miles of my home.” 

“Four colleges have given me honorary 
degrees, and one of these is Amherst, five 
miles away. So I support all the Amherst 
teams. Fishing and automobiling also help 
in the summer months. But my best play is 
work. I have demolished seven typewriters 
under my own fingers, and have employed 
over fifty different readers in the last 
thirty years.” 

“My great aim in life is to teach child- 
ren to love nature and to preserve wild 
life, and to be kind to animals. I want to 
help bring up a generation which shall be 
wiser and more human than the present one. 
I want to help bring up a generation which 
shall be more humane and more considerate 
of our flora and fauna than the present 
generation has been, so I pile up the nature 
books. I want to see the birds and the wild 
flowers and the trees come back until we 
shall again restore the perfect balance of 
nature and our world will once more be an 
Eden, but without green apples and snakes.” 
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An Unparalleled 
Birthday Honor 


(Continued from page 24) 


HROUGH Mr. Alexander Brin, chair- 

man of the program committee, the com- 
mission used the radio extensively and 
gave a series of forty-two talks on the air 
concerning various phases of Washington’s 
career. These programs were arranged 
without expense to the state by Mr. Brin. 
The great mass meeting and pageant held 
at Symphony Hall in February with Gov. 
Ely and state officials and Hon. Gaspar 
Bacon took the part of Washington was an 
astonishing event. The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs sponsored the gala occasion. 
The dedication of the school children’s 
memorial at the State House on October 
22, was an inspiring occasion. 

This children’s memorial was made pos- 
sible by the subscriptions from the pupils 
in the schools throughout the state, at the 
suggestion of Major Green and was one of 
his favorite programs. Although at first 
his proposal met with considerable opposi- 
tion, because the consensus of opinion that 
it was not an appropriate time to conduct 














a campaign of this character, Major Green 
insisted that it could be done purely from a 
patriotic viewpoint, and the memorial was 
the result. It will stand for all time as 
the tribute paid the Father of Our Country 
during the celebration of the Two Hund- 
redth anniversary of his birth by the 
school children of Massachusetts. 

The chairman of the commission, Profes- 
sor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard and 
other members were especially apprecia- 
tive of the splendid manner in which the 
various plans of the celebration were carried 
out. 

Important among the several sub-com- 
mittees of the commission was the Town 
Planning committee, of which Mrs. Charles 
Summer Bird was chairman. Its represen- 
tatives had committees in various towns 
composed of well-known leaders experienced 
in impressing the public at large with the 
importance of town beautifying, develop- 
ment of open spaces and of approaches to 
these cities and towns as a part of the 
scenic setting for outdoor demonstrations. 

The art exhibits held during the year 
included that of the Copley Society at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Captain 
Frothingham, a member of the commission 
and the Art Committee, was responsible 
for the most extensive exhibit of Washing- 


tonia ever staged under one roof in the 
history of the country. 

One of the most important achievements 
of the commission was that of Professor 
Hart, who during months of research pro- 
vided the most complete historical data 
and mementoes of Washington’s associa- 
tions in Massachusetts that has ever been 
made. Dr. Hart’s material is considered of 
great permanent value since there is noth- 
ing like it in existence. It is a complete 
and exhaustive detailed description of Wash- 
ington’s activities in this state from the 
time that he took command of the Conti- 
nental Army. This invaluable document 
printed in a volume and distributed to the 
libraries and historical societies will have 
an enduring value to students and colleges 
as a reference book for all the years to come. 

The members of the commission included 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Hon. Francis 
Prescott, Judge Felix Forte, Alphonse 5. 
Bachorowski. Alexander Brin, Hon. John P. 
Buckley, Prof. Walter J. Campbell, Gustave 
W. Everberg, Mrs. Charles Summer Bird, 
Capt. Thomas G. Frothingham, Major 
Robert E. Green, Mrs. William G. Dwight, 
Mrs. Stephen P. Hurd, the late Capt. 
Thomas H. Ratigan, Hon. Joseph Legare, 
Mrs. Carl L. Schrader and George E. 
Hucstis. 
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Dr. Koliang Yih : 
Chinese Consul-Gencral, New York City 


Two-Faced Japan 


(Continued from page 14) 


HIS process of successful reconstruction 

and consolidation has continued since 
September 1931. My Government has been 
in power since 1926. In many ways this 
last year has been its most successful. Yet 
remember the appalling difficulties which it 
has been faced. The large- scale aggression 
in Manchuria; the Shanghai war, the total 
stoppage of the trade of Central China 
which followed the Japanese menance to 
the Yangtze valley; the enforced removal 
of the seat of the Government from its 
national city to the interior of the country; 
the most appalling floods in the history of 
China, which obliged us, in order to prevent 
their repetition, to rebuild by our own re- 
sources, under the direction of four thous- 
and Chinese engineers, 7,400 kilometers of 
dykes at a cost of seventy million dollars. 
In spite of these difficulties the Government 
is stronger, its administration more effec- 
tive, its finance more secure, its difficulties 
fewer than when the year began. 

It is not conceivable, that, under these 
realities, my Government will permit the 
recognition of the puppet state of Manchu- 
kuo and the continued occupation of the 
Japanese troups on Chinese soil. 

It is a singularly significant fact that 
ever since the Sino-Japanese conflict was 
taken up in Geneva, no sooner had the 
League passed a resolution or taken one 
step or another in its effort to pave the way 
for a solution than did Japan respond to 
the League’s action each time by extending 
her military operations to a new part of 
Chinese territory or by otherwise aggra- 
vating the situation. At the beginning of 
the conflict Inukai, Premier of Japan, told 
the world correspondents that Japan would 
not accept Manchuria as a gift. Only re- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


prepared by the Chinese Press Bureau evidencing Japan’s real attitude 
toward the League of Nations in respect to the Sino-Japanese conflict 





WHAT THE LEAGUE 
DID FOR THE AD- 
JUSTMENT OF THE 
DISPUTE. 

Sept. 30th 1931 Oct. 8th 1931 
for the withdrawal of Chinchow. 
Japanese troops and non- 
aggravation of the situa- 
tion. 

Oct. 24th 1931 
Council resolution, ac- 
cepted by all members ex- River Bridge. 
cept Japan, again calling Nov. 8th 1931 
for. non-aggravation of First disturbance 


Nov. 4th 1931 


Japanese. 


drawal of troops within 
Nov. 19th 1931 


a fixed period of time. 


Province. 
Nov. 26th 1931 
Second disturbance 


Japanese. 

Dec. 10th 1981 Dec. 23rd 1931 
Council resolution ap- Attack on Chinchow 
pointing the Commission Jan. 2rd 1932 
of Enquiry and reaffirm- Jan. 28th 1932 
ing the resolution of Sept- Attack on Shanghai 
ember 30th. Feb. 1st 1932 


Feb. 5th 1932 
Occupation of Harbin. 

Feb. 16th 1932 Feb. 19th 1932 
Pressing appeal of the Japanese ultimatum 
twelve members of the 
Council to Japan to 


WHAT JAPAN DID IN 
RESPONSE THERETO. 


Council resvlution calling Aerial bombardment of 


Attack on the Nonnie 
the situation for with- Tientsin, organized by the 
Occupation of Tsitsihar, 


capital of Heilungkiag 


Teintsin organiz<d by the 


Bombardment of Nanking 


Chinese civil and military 
authorities at Shanghai 





recognize, particularly followed by a new offen- 
with reference to the _ sive. 

events at Shanghai, the 
very special rcsponsibili- 
ties for forebearance and 
restraint. 

Feb. 29th to Mar. 11 1932 
First visit of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry to 
Japan. 

March 11th 1932 From March onward 
Assembly resolution re- Continual attacks and 
calling the Council re- advance in North Man- 
solutions of September’ churia. 
30th and December 10th 
1931 and setting up the 
Committee of Nineteen. 

Sept. 4th 1932 
Signing of the report of 
the Commission of En- 
quiry at Pe'ping. 


March 9th 1932 
Creation of the so-called 
““Manchukuo”’. 


Sept. 15th 1932 
Recognition of the so- 
called “‘“Manchukuo” and 
conclusion of a protocol 
establishing a virtual pro- 
tectorate over Manchuria. 

Dec. 4th and 6th, 1932 
Occupation of Hailar and 
Manchulia. 


Nov. 21st to 28th, 1932 

69th Session of the 

Council discussing the 

Commission’s report. 
Dec. 6th to 9th, 1932 Dec. 8th 1932 

Mectings of the Special Commencement of attack 

Assembly for the discus- on Shanhaikwan. 

sion of the Commissions 

report. ; 

Dec. 16th 1932 Jan. 3rd, 1933. ; 

The Committee of Nine- Occupation of Shanhaik- 

teen drafted and address- wan. 

ed to the Chinese and 

Japanese Governments a 

draft resolution for con- 

ciliation. 





cently, in New York, Ambassador Debuchi 
told his audience that Manchuria was the 
life-line to Japan. An hour after the 
League issued censure of Japan on Febru- 
ary 18th of this year, Matsuoka, the Japan- 
ese delegate, was quoted to say “All Chin- 
ese soldiers are bandits and one Japanese 
is worth ten Chinese.” No great states- 
man of any country would contradict among 
themselves and would verbally insult the 
people of a nation whose civilization and 
literature were the main stay of his own. 
The Committee of Nineteen of the League 
has now denounced Japan’s policy. If, Mr. 
Matsuoka thinks one Japanese is worth ten 
Chinese, I believe the word of a Chinese 
delegate has nineteen times the weight of 
the word put forth by the Japanese dele- 
gate. Please do not forget that Chinese 
words are as good as bonds. 

To use the words of the editor of the 
“People’s Tribune,” Japan has gone mad. 
It has now become imperative for the Chin- 
ese Government to take active military mea- 
sures in saving the country or else allow 
the mad dog to run amuck. China could 
neither afford to wait for the mad dog to 
die of its own poison nor anticipate the 
day when the patience of the Powers with 
Japan will have been exhausted. 


HESE are the realities of the Far 

Eastern situation up to the present day 
which the Japanese militarists would like 
to forget. But to quote the words in an 
article from the New York Times dated 
February 18th on the subject of Jehol and 
the League, “In this stage of civilization, 
no nation can afford to set itself up virtu- 
ally with its hand against that of every 
other country in a matter of international 
law, treaty obligations and world opinion. 
If anything can stay or modify the course 
of the Japanese Government, it will be this 
solemn pronouncement and appeal coming 
from Geneva”’. 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 
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The One With A Song 

The cloud-maker says, “It is going to storm, 
And we’re sure to have awful weather! 

Just terribly wet or cold or warm, 
Or maybe all three together!” 

But while his spirit is overcast 
With the gloom of his dull repining, 

The one with a song comes smiling past. 
And, lo! the sun is shining! 

The cloud-maker tells us the world is wrong 
And is bound in an evil fetter, 

But the blue-sky man comes bringing a song 
Of hope that shall make it better. 

And the toilers, hearing his voice, behold 
The sign of a glad tomorrow, 

Whose hands are heaped with the purest gold 
Of which each heart may borrow. 


The Super-Optimist 
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Never Too Late 


It is never too late to attempt to do better, 
Never too late to determine to win,— 


To brush from our thoughts every fear that would fetter 
And, summoning all of our courage, “pitch in!” 


Never too late to be hopeful and sunny, 


Counting the blessings that come with the day, 


Never too late to go gathering honey 
So long as sweet blossoms embroider the way. 


Never too late to be helpful to others, 
Needing a lift as they journey along; 

Never too late to encourage our brothers 
With a word or a smile or a lilt of a song. 


ee Os Oe ee 


With green fields below and blue skies bending over,— 
It counts not how long we have earnestly striven,— 


Never too late for our feet to discover 


The path that shall lead to the gateway of heaven. 





Though the grocer’s bill’s unpaid, 
Smile! 

Though your clothes are worn and frayed, 
Smile! 

Though the landlord wants his rent 

And you haven’t got a cent, 

Still be happy and content 


And smile! 

Though you’re feeling mighty “punk,” 
Smile! 

Tell folks everything is “hunk,” 
And smile! 


Though things go from bad to worse, 

Don’t forget this bit of verse ;— 

Though you’re riding in the hearse, 
Smile! 


A Great Head 
Hank Spink is "bout the smartest man this world’ll ever see 
Fer havin’ everything work out the way it ort to be. 
He never plans a mortal thing beneath the bendin’ skies 
But what it goes together jes’ as nice as hooks and eyes. 


The way his projects all round up to please him every time 

Jes’ make you think his doin’s are a never-endin’ rime; 

But all his sailin’ seems so smooth because he sees clear 
through 

The everlastin’ fitness o’ the things he has to do. 


Now jes’ to show that Hank has got a lot o’ brains to spare, 

Says he, one day, “I’m goin’ to raisin’ cats!” Says I, “Hank, 
where?” 

An’ never stoppin’ fer to think, that man o’ fertile brain, 

Says he, “I’ll have my cattery at Kittery, up in Maine.” 


Canine Culture 
A Boston spinster owned a dog, 
One of those high-toned “towsers,” 
That’s so well-bred and nice, ’tis said, 
He never pants—he trousers. 


Sky-Light Housekeeping 
They’ve a fine, snug little “cozy,” 
It’s away up next the sky; 
And with just one suite above them,— 
That’s the Sweet By and By. 


The Heart Speaks 


I’m not a pcet, owning his 
Sweet power to move you; 
So, all that I can offer is, 
“I love you!” 


Why call you angel, princess, queen, 
You precious dove, you; 

When it’s so easy to be seen 
I love you? 


No need to swear I'll ke as true 
As stars above you; 

It’s understood, between us two,— 
I love you! 


Neighbor Jones’s Notion 


An’ so she slept, while the neighbors came 
To the darkened house that day; 

With weepin’ hearts they breathed her name 
In the kindest sort o’ way. 

An’ never a one tut through her tears 
Spoke some sweet, lovin’ word 

She had carefully kept unsaid fer years; 
But the corpse—it never heard. 


An’ they brought her flowers rich an’ rare, 
Jes’ full o’ sweet perfume, 

An’ wreaths o’ roses everywhere 
Made glad the darkened room. 

I thought of her life in sorrow hid, 
An’ the world o’ joy if she 

Could ’a’ owned them wreaths on her coffin lid; 
But the corpse—it couldn’t see. 


An’ here’s a word fer neighbors dear, 
Who would praise me gone, no doubt; 
If you have joys to see and hear 
Why don’t you fetch ’em out? 
All these postmortem carryin’s on 
Are proper-like an’ nice, 
But with the one that’s dead an’ gone 
They don’t cut any ice. 
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“What are cutting out of the paper?” 
“About a Nevada man securing a divorce 

because his wife went through his pockets.” 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
“Put it in my pocket.” 


* * * * * 


Flapper: “And next week I’m off to Paris 
to get my clothes.” 

Grandmother: “Yes, yes; I’d wondered where 
you left them.” 


* * * * * 


“Mom, there’s hair in this soup.” 
Mom: “That’s all right—this is noodle soup.” 


* * * * * 


“No,” said the creamery manager, “we don’t 
need a man to wash cans, but I hear that they 
want an experienced man over at the Eagle 
Laundry.” 

“Well boss,” replied the negro applicant, 
“T’se afraid Ah won’t do, cause Ah ain’t had 
no experience washing eagles.” 

* ” * * * 
With a Bang 

Wife: “Oh, John, isn’t your new top coat 
rather loud?” 

John: “Oh, that’s all right, you see, I always 
wear a muffler with it.” 


* * * * * 


Willie: “Where is the rest of you, Mrs. 
Smith?” 

Mrs. Smith: “Why, I’m all here.” 

Willie: “No you’re not. Mama says you 
are two-faced.” 


* * * * * 


“Sam, where have you been?” 
“No place, just married.” 
“Thas good.” 
“Not so good. 
“Thas bad.” 
“Not so bad. She’s got plenty of money.” 
“Thas good.” 

“Not so good. Held on to it too tight.” 
“Thas bad.” 

“Not so bad—owns a big house.” 

“Thas good.” 

“Not so good—it burned down las’ night.” 
“Thas bad.” 

“Taint so bad. She burned with it.” 
“Thas good.” 

“Yes, thas good.” 


* * * * * 


The Swindler 

“Extra! Extra! All about the big swindle! 
365 people swindled! Extra!” 

“Here, boy, give me a paper. Why, the 
rascal, there’s nothing about a swindle in this 
paper!” 

“Extra! Extra! All about the big swindle! 
366 people swindled! Extra!” 


I’se stepdad to nine kids.” 
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Abie says: “Two pints make one cavort.” 
* - * * x 
Customer: “Please send 6 dozen eggs, if 
good will send check.” 
Grocer: “Send check, if good will send the 
eggs.” 


* * * * * 


Ouch! 

The professor found a bunch of flowers on 
his desk and asked his wife who put them 
there. “Don’t you know, my dear,” she said, 
“that this is your wedding anniversary? I put 
those flowers there to let you know how much 
I love you.” 

“Oh, thank you very much,” said the absent- 
minded and embarrassed professor. “Let me 
know when your wedding anniversary comes 
around and I will do the same for you.” 

* % * * ae 

Little Girl: “My, what a pretty baby. How 
old is it?” 

Mother: “Two months.” 

Little Girl: “Is it your youngest?” 

* * * * - 
Reconsiders 

Angry Parent: “Why were you kissing my 
daughter in that dark corner last night?” 

Suitor: “Now that I’ve seen her in the day- 
light, I sort of wonder myself.’ 

x ‘ * * * 

Father: “What kept young Driscoll so late 
last night?” 

Tillie: “I was showing him our photograph 
album.” 

Father: “Well, next time he calls, show him 
the electric bill.” 

* */” * ae * 


“Can you give her the luxuries to which she 
has become accustomed?” 
“Not much longer. That’s why I want to 
get married.” 
* * * * * 
H20 
Teacher: “Tommy, use H20O in a sentence.” 
Tommy: “It’s H2O money to the bank, says 
Father, but worse not to be able to!” 
* * * * 
Slide 
“Gladys, I never heard such a noise as you 
made coming down stairs. Now go right back 
and come down properly.” 
Gladys retires and tries again. 
“Did you hear me come down that time, 
mother?” 
“No, dear. Now why can’t you always be 
like a lady then?” 
“Yes, mother, I slid down the bannister.” 


Sol M.Ow/ 
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Slow Service 
Peter (saying his prayers): “And please 
make Cyril give up throwing stones at me. By 
the way, I’ve mentioned this before.” 


* * * * * 


A medical examination had disclosed the 
fact that Sam Johnson had a floating kidney 
and he was quite worried over it. Meeting 
the pastor of the African Baptist Church on 
the street he asked for help. 

“Revern’,” he said, “de doctah done tole me 
Ah got a floating kidney and Ah wish you 
would say some prayers fo’ me next Sunday.” 

“How come prayers fo’ a floating kidney?” 
inquired the good pastor. “All mah congrega- 
tion would bust right out laughing.” 

“Ah don’t see why,“ insisted Sam. “Last 
Sunday you prayed fo’ all the loose livers,” 

* * x * * 


Annie: “You drunken brute, if I were as 
drunk as you, I’d shoot myself.” 

Toot (hic): Baby, if you were as drunk as 
I am, you’d mish yourself. 


s 


* a * * * 


On a certain campus a grouchy member of 
the faculty met an undergraduate plodding 
homeward in the face of a bitter cold wind. 
“Where have you been?” he asked. 

“Watchin’ the hockey game, but I’ve had 
enough.” 

“So you came away? You’re brighter than 
you look.” 

“Yes, I left at the beginnin’ o’ the third 
quarter.” 

“How many quarters are there in a hockey 
game?” 

“What? Say professor, you look brighter 
than you are.” 


*” * * * * 


Sounds Uncanny 
A canner, exceedingly canny, 
One morning remarked to his granny, 
“A canner can can 
Anything that he can, 
But a canner can’t can a can, can he?” 


x * * * * 


Applicant for naturalization appears: 

“Next!” “Who, me?” “Born?” “Yes, sir!” 
“Where?” “Russia.” “What part?” “All of 
me.” “Why did you leave Russia?” “I couldn’t 
bring it with me.” “Where were your fore 
fathers born?” “I only got one father.” “Your 


business?” “Rotten!” “Where is Washing- 
ton?” “He’s dead.” “I mean the capital of 
the United States.” “They loaned it to Eu- 
rope.” “Now do you promise to support the 


Constitution?” “Me? How can I? 


I’ve got 
a wife and six kids to support.” 
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A Tested Plan of 
Human Engineering 


(Continued from page 10) 


ress and won distinction as national leader 


for the school. 

With the zest of a crusader, he began his 
work lecturing and speaking, and enlisted 
the interest of many thousands among the 
quarter million men and women in every 
line of human endeavor who have used the 
Sheldon Course to get out of the ruts, blind 
alleys, discouragements and hazards of life. 
He gave an interpretation that inspired his 
hearers in a study of principles and search 
of their own capabilities that became as 
fascinating .as any sport or game. Night 
after night and all hours of the day, this 
enthusiastic exponent of the Sheldon work 
was ready to help with suggestion and per- 
sonal advice any and all with whom he came 
in contact. His daily routine and activities 
in public and private life were a most and 
pressive example and influence. Mr. Larra- 
bee is only one of the many thousands who 
have demonstrated in their own achieve- 
ments, despite all sorts of handicaps, the 
practical efficacy of the Sheldon principles. 


When the chronicle of these times is read 
by future generations, there will be many 
names now in the public print and in public 
life forgotten, but the work of Arthur 
Sheldon will go on as long as human beings 
seek to find ways of bettering their own 
conditions through a thorough appreciation 
and comprehension of what that one word 
in the dictionary means: and that word is 
Service, indissolubly associated and even 
synonymous with the name of Arthur PF. 
Sheldon. It will not only be preserved in 
the motto and purposes of clubs and organ- 
izations, but will find that larger field of 
which Mr. Sheldon has dreamed in its ap- 
plication to every individual in every walk 
of life. 


* his home at Kingston, New York, on 
the Hudson, Mr. Sheldon continues day 
by day the study and thought born out of 
rugged experience and the necessities of 
early life. He typifies the ambitious and 
thoughtful American youth of today in his 
eagerness to keep on rendering that service 
in thought and deed that is the only reward 
in life worth while. His ideals are espe- 
cially attuned to the present times and the 
solutions that are being steadfastly and 
surely worked out in a fuller realization of 
the individual responsibilities in each day 
rendering some service to others. 

With this growing conviction, the people 
are preparing to clean the Aegean stables 
of selfishness and corruption in public places 
and personal relationships that will be in- 
strumental in a more united purpose to make 
the most of the unlimited opportunities and 
resources that are right now available to 
meet the supreme test that is upon the 
people of the world today in this crisis. The 


unfaltering faith and zealous effort of hu- 
manity reaching out to render their portion 
of service to their fellow man, are positive 
assurances that our civilization is progress- 
ing towards better conditions than have ever 
been known before in human history. 


ao 
High Priestess of the 
Poetic Art 


(Continued from page 15) 





“Be tender of the flowers instead, 
Not of praises. 

Hold the flame of the sunset; 
The enduring. 


“For if aught of earth remain 
For the final dreaming, 
It will be the curve of a bird’s flight— 
Never knowledge.” 

Young wisdom oftentimes more ade- 
quately catches the perfect phrase than the 
more studied words of older minds. Yet 
time is one element, together with life 
experience, which should never be neglected. 
Youth is more apt to be in such a rush to 
transcribe a few inspired words as to over- 
look the fact that another generation per- 
haps will look upon those words, and judge 
harshly, not fully realizing the vital rush 
of the poet to grasp the thought before it 
hurried beyond recall. In short, I am of 
the opinion that many of the very delight- 
ful “Vignettes” in Miss Blankner’s book 
would have appeared to better advantage 
had they been withheld a little while, work- 
ed over a bit and then presented with a 
more matured understanding of point and 
appeal. A poet should never under any cir- 
cumstances rush a single line. In the case 
of metered verse, of which unfortunately 
there is not sufficient amount in “All My 
Youth,” nothing should be allowed to in- 
terrupt the smoothness of line and rhyme. 
Miss Blankner can and does write excellent 
rhymed poetry, when she wants to; but I 
am sorry that when she attempted the 
difficult Sestina form, she did not adhere 
strictly to its rigid limitations—the last 
three lines could have been ironed out with 
very little effort, but hurry undoubtedly 
intervened. The Sestina like the Sonnet is 
a form only certain writers can handle 
with any degree of effectiveness. 

In the section entitled “Quest of God”, 
Fredericka Blankner has given full rein to 
her latent spiritual powers, affording us a 
view of her unquestioned desire for emo- 
tional expression of the first magnitude. 

And there was nothing left in the world, 

“Only when Beauty failed me 

I called God 
And God came.” 

Miss Blankner possesses the real attri- 
butes of the true poet emotional, fervor, 
clarity and sincerity of expression, love of 
beauty, and unlimited spiritual harmonies 
which should carry her far. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that one day, 
released from the ardors of faculty routine 
at Vassar College she may find more time to 
devote to poetry—to the metered verse; and 
that then she may be awarded the one 
diploma she has thus far not received— 
the diploma of Life and Experience, with- 
out which poetry can never live. 


The Nationa! Magazine 


Romances from the Old 
Testament 


(Continued from page 8) 


LREADY Dallas Lore Sharp was on the 


staff of the Youth’s Companion. He 
had not yet found his way into the Atlantic 
Monthly, but he was already destined for 
that Boston tradition, making his debut 
therein the next year. 

In its new book form, the royal blue cloth 
binding, soft green jacket, embellished with 
bands of yellow and brown, together with 
an exceptionally easy-to-read type are dis- 
tinctive features of this addition to the 
reader’s shelf of volumes by Dallas Lore 
Sharp. 

Thirty years have not dimmed the value 
of this work, and while it is to be regretted 
that these “Romances from the Old Testa- 
ment” have not appeared before in book 
form, the present posthumous publication 
comes at a propitious time and serves as 
one more memorial to a beloved figure in 
contemporary American literature whose 
pen is now forever stilled, but whose joyous 
voice rings anew from the printed page. 





JUST THE BOOK 
for a GIFT 
at EASTER 





Throbs 
People” is just what it says—the poems 
which have touched the hearts of famous 


“Favorite Heart of Famous 


people. It includes intimate, inspirational 
heart to heart biographic sketches by the 


author. Price. 2.00 
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The National Magazine 


Once In Jeopardy 


the finding of the locket would be explained 
when he proved that the dog had lost her 
gold name plate in the alley where Carr 
had found it. He had safeguarded all these 
things. In fact, he had caused them all to 
happen. 

“It’s all right, Archie. I'll smash it,” 
whispered Thornton to his silent and un- 
communicative client. 

“Mary Howard! Take the stand.” 

Thornton Jooked quickly at the witness 
and then inquiringly his gaze wandered to 
Carr. His client simply shrugged his 
shoulders. The District Attorney began. 

“What is your business?” 

“Tl am a janitress. I clean rooms.” 

“Tell me where you have been employed?” 

“I’ve been taking care of a lot of rooms. 
I’ve worked for Margaret Carleton.” 

“Where were you on the night of this 
murder? Now, Miss Howard, tell all about 
it in your own way.” 


“V ELL,” said the woman nervously, 

“on the night that Miss Carleton 
was killed, I was at her room. She told 
me that she was going out for the evening 
and would be back at about nine o’clock. 
She wanted me to wait until she came back. 
She wasn’t well. She looked white ard was 
crying a little. I worked until ten and she 
wasn’t back yet. 

“Then my cousin came. She is a jani- 
tress, too. She had promised to clean the 


rooms of a gentleman on the other street,’ 


but she wanted to go to the show with 
her friend. She asked me to go and clean 
the rooms. I didn’t want to go, but she 
coaxed me and I went. She gave me the 
keys and directed me. 

“The rooms were Mr. Carr’s there. My 
cousin said he would be out all night. I 
went and worked until after midnight. 
Then Mr. Carr came in. He looked like 
a ghost. His hair was ruffled up and his 
collar was loose. His cheek was scratched 
and bleeding. He looked scared when he 
saw me and told me to go. I knew him 
and had seen him with Miss Carleton many 
times. I saw the note where he asked her 
to meet him that night and she cried a 
little when she burned it. I can’t be mis- 
taken. I—” 

“That is all for the present, Miss How- 
ard,” said the District Attorney with a 
smile. ; 

Thornton leaped to his feet. He looked 
wildly around. He turned to Carr. His 
client was also standing. His face, drawn 
and black, was an enigma—the same old 
look which Dick could never fathom. 

“Lies! Archie, all lies! They’re trying 
to swear you to the chair with perjury— 
those cursed man-hunters. Heavens! Old 
man, we went too far,’’ whispered Thorn- 
ton hoarsely into his client’s ear. 

“Fight for me, Dick, fight, I tell you,” 
urged Carr, grasping his friend’s arm. 

Thornton straightened up. His eyes 
blazed. His nostrils dilated. He was alive. 
He had been looking for a fight, and here 
it was. He turned with anger to the wit- 
hess. He raised his arm. The battle was 
on in earnest now. The first question came 


. 


(Continued from page 19) 


like a projectile from a catapult. 

“Who fixed this story up for you?” 

“No one,” answered the witness. 

“Do you know any of these detectives?” 

“Nc—yes, one of them,” was the some- 
what confused reply. 

Then came the fusillade. The witness 
was the ordirary type of her class. She 
was a slow thinker. Thornton took her 
over the story again and again. She finally 
grew defiant, then angry and then lied or 
disputed herself about an unimportant de- 
tail. Thornton grasped the straw. He 
hurled question after question in rapid fire. 
She was growing tired. He kept at her. 
He gave her no rest. 

He was determined to tear the lie from 
her heart. The questions came now like 
flashes of lightning, quick and short like 
whip-cuts. It developed into a mental and 
physical contest. He was far superior in 
both. He had another advantage. He was 
right. She was wrong — lying. Hours 
passed. She tripped again. He struck her 
with a troublesome question full in the face. 
She stammered, stumbled, looked distract- 
edly around and shrieked out: 

“T don’t know. Let me go. 

I don’t know anything. I—” 


You’re right. 


HE stopped. She shook like a leaf. Her 

eyes stared. She collapsed. Thornton 
dropped into a chair. He was exhausted, 
but he was victorious. The District At- 
torney vainly tried to rally his witness. 
She was utterly broken, discredited. He 
dismissed her in disgust. 

The trial proceeded. Thornton trembled 
with fear as he thought of the awful con- 
sequences of his own folly. He fought with 
the desperate courage of a cornered cow- 
ard. While he had to meet propositions 
which were not a part of his original plan, 
yet all marvelled at the acumen and force 
of the unknown young lawyer. 

Night after night he spent over his books 
and papers and returned to the fray in the 
morning hollow-eyed, but grim, defiant and 
even heroic. He must win. He must shake 
off this phantom which haunted his every 


thought. He must detroy this monster his 
scheming had brought into being. It was 
too late for anything but fight. No one 


would believe such an incredible story even 
if he confessed it. And he did fight. 

His closing speech—the court loungers 
talked of it long afterward—astounded the 
veterans of the bar. It was a panegyric. 
It swept the jurors from their seats. He 
saw the hideous structure his own hands 
had wrought up closing around his friend. 
He tore it down piece’ by piece. He fas- 
tened his absolute knowledge of Carr’s in- 
nocence upon the jurors by sheer force of 
his earnestness and magic potency of 
speech. He knew the truth. He made them 
feel it. 

“There is one thing,” he said, “more im- 
portant than the death of this girl, more 
weighty in the scales of human destiry 
than the life of this man. That thing is 
the right of every citizen to demand proof 
of his guilt beyond a reasonable doubt — 
the right of a fair trial according to the 
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laws of the land. Circumstantial evidence 
is but. little more than suspicion. It is a 
partner of the guillotine. In the hands of 
the wicked or prejudiced, it means the 
flagellation of the guiltless—the crucifixion 
of innocence. 

“All the incriminating circumstances in 
this case have been fully explained, and the 
District Attorney asks you to sevd this 
man to his death upon the perjured oath 
of Mary Howard. Lies! All lies! This 
man is not guilty. God sees it. I know it. 
This girl’s shocking death is not so un- 
speakable a crime against an outraged 
heaven, as the legalized murder of an abso- 
lutely innocent man. This trial is a mad- 
dening mockery. Can’t you see it? I’m 
in hell,” he cried, with tears streaming 
down his face. 

“You will not let this terrible thing come 
to pass! You will not enshroud a spectre 
of error that will haunt the watches of your 
conscience until the end of your days—a 
mistake that will come like a spirit of evil 
to your pillows in the night-time, and mock 
your unrest—an unceasing, ever-present, 
gnawing, torturing mistake—a Gethsemane 
of Horror!” 


WHEN he closed the jury and audience 
were dumb. They had witnessed a 
strange spectacle. Thornton’s strongest 
story had been acted, not told in words. 
His was the language of a tortured soul. 
An indefinable air of weirdness cast its spell 
over all. Men looked at one another in 
silent wonder. Something had happened. 
None knew exactly what. Emotion was 
rampant. The District Attorney knew. 
This old practitioner saw his case falling. 
He fumed and raged in his closing argu- 
ment. It was too late. Thornton had won 
his battle. In an hour the jury returned 
a verdict of “not guilty.” 

Tired in body and mind, Thornton rushed 
to his office. He flung himself into his 
chair. He was dazed, utterly exhausted. 
He could hardly realize it all. But one 
thing was clear—at last the Great City 
knew him. It had felt his power. He had 
come into his own. Soon Carr rushed in. 

“Hello, Dick! Wake up. Quit dream- 
ing. Here’s your picture and speech in full 
on the first page. Don’t be so modest. Come 
out and enjoy some of this new fame of 
yours!” 

Standing up, Thornton looked his client 
in the face. 

“Archie,” he said quietly and_ tensely, 
“why did you do this thing for me? How 
could you endure it all—the arrest, the 
prison and all that? Tell me, I want to 
know.” 

Carr walked over to the same window 
where the plan of it was formed in his 
mind. Again he looked out in silence upon 
the roofs of the city. Over his face came 
the same indescribable expression which 
Dick had seen before. He seemed to be 
suffering, or in fear, or both. His appear- 
ance’ was almost uncanny. 

“Archie, tell me. Why did you go through 
this hell for me? I know how monstrous 
it was now. Yet, I was only scorched. Tell 
me,” murmured Dick, his voice trembling 
into a caress. 

Carr looked up with a sort of sardonic 
smile. 


“That’s all right, Dickey, boy. That’s 
all right. Perhaps ycu’re the only human 
being I love, anyhow. And then—then— 
well, you’ve a right to know. I heard you 
say ozce that when a man had been regu- 
larly and legally tried for a crime and ac- 
quitted, even if he were in fact guilty, he 
cou'd not be tried again. Once in jeopardy, 
I think you called it.” 

“Yes, Archie. That isthe law. But what 
has that to do with it?” 

“Everything, Dick. It has everything 
to do with it. The whole city will know 
it some day. Boy, it hasn’t been all un- 
selfishress. I took a risk. Yet, I gave my- 
self the one fighting chance—as well as you. 

“You believed in me. It was the only 
way to make you fight—like hell. Yet—” 

His voice hardened. 

“T killed Margaret Carleton.” 


Wanted: 
A Burglar 


(Continued from.page 17) 





“Oh, you little fool!” she whispered vin- 
dictively to her reflection in the mirror of 
her dressing table, then thrust the unof- 
fending weapon of defense into the utter- 
most corner of the deepest drawer, buried 
it beneath a silky heap of mysterious fem- 
inine garments, shut the drawer with a 
vicious slam and went to bed, where she 
lay staring open-eyed into the darkness in 
an agony of self-abasement. 


Had the choice been offered her, Betty 
would have cheerfully submitted to being 
dragged by wild horses rather than face 
her suppositious burglar at the breakfast 
table the next morning, but never having 
had a headache in her life, she could not 
feign that convenient excuse for her non- 
appearance at the matutinal repast, and 
lingeringly dragged her reluctant feet to 
the ordeal. 


By a series of strategic movements her 
erstwhile captive met her unobserved in the 
secrecy of the hall. 

“Please don’t lay it up against me,” he 
begged contritely. “I found the house in 
darkness, and when I pushed the button no 
one responded”— 

“The battery is out of order and the bell 
won’t ring,” interjected Betty faintly, while 
roses played hide-and-seek across her 
cheeks. 

“Then I remembered that I had a latch 
key that fitted,” he resumed, “and suppos- 


- ing your brother and his wife to be out for 


the evening and not dreaming that anyone 
else could be in the house, I thought it would 
be a great joke to welcome them to their 
own fireside. They’ve always kept open 
house for me,” he added apologetically, “and 
I was just reconnoitering the sideboard 
prelimi~ary to a lonely lunch when you ap- 
peared. I tried at first to explain—really, 
hut you seemed so pleased at having cap- 
tured a midnight marauder that I hated to 
disappoint you, and allowed the joke to go 
further. You won’t let it prevent our being 
friends?” he asked anxiously. 

“Not if you’ll try to forget what a little 
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fool I was,” consented Betty, and with this 
mutual understanding established they sep- 
arated, to meet again on a frankly friendly 
basis in the sun-flooded breakfast room. _ 


< * * * * * 


A month later, when Betty’s visit was 
drawing to a close, and her waking dreams 
were filled with visions of the smiling prair- 
ie and the old free life in the open air that 
beckoned her to return, her prisoner—who 
had worn his shackles with vast content— 
pleaded that he might remain her captive 
forevermore. 

“You were a burglar after all,” main- 
tained Betty defiantly, “because—you— 
stole—my—heart.” Then, eluding his out- 
stretched arms, she fled to the sanctuary 
of her own room to contemplate her happi- 
ness for a time alone. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


! The Limited First Edition of the New Book 
by the “Pilgrim of the Atr”’ 


- What the Boston American Says 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, known here- 
abouts as the “Pilgrim of the Air” due 
to his inspiring philosophy, has com- 
pleted his book “Holiday Moods of the 
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A HOUSE PARTY—charming git's, 
Dorothy especially. And yet . 

“Weren’t you shocked at Doro 
thy?” they whispered . . . “I simpl 
couldn’t believe it! Why does she 
wear her underthings a second day? 
Everybody perspires a little —and 
it’s so easy to offend.” 


HOW can she take such chances 
with personal daintiness? Every 
woman knows that underthings 
constantly absorb perspiration acids 
and odors. These become notice- 
able to others before you yourself 
are aware of them. Then those 


LUX for underthings— 


cruel whispered comments! Don’t 

run the risk—put on fresh lingerie 

ich day. It is actually more impor- 
yan the daily bath. 


Five ings absorb perspira- 
rid offending ... 
i tiness this way: 
It is so fresh things every 


day! For i ; 
spiration acic 


de to remove per- 
1d odors completely, 
yet saves colors and fabrics, keeps them 
like new. And it takes only four minutes 
or less. Follow this dainty habit — Lux 
your underthings and stockings after 
every wearing. Of course, anything safe 
in water alone is just as safe in Lux. 











1 Wash this 4-minute way: 
One tablespoon of Lux does 1 day's un- 
stockings, too! 


dies Squeeze suds 


through fabric, rinse twice, shake out. 


2 Never rub with cake soap — it tends 


to streak colors, weaken fabrics. 


3, Avoid ordinary soaps —cakes, pow- 
ders, chips. These often contain harmful 
alkali which robs silk of its life, weak- 
ens, fades it. Lux has no harmful alkali. 
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